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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


ster Quiz 


fhe four-page supplement which you 

ved with your package of this 
ek’s issue of World Week contains a 
ester quiz. Answers appear on page 


teacher who. did not receive 
igh copies of the semester quiz for 
Sgubscribers should write or wire: 
or of World Week, 220 East 42nd 
New York 17, N. Y. Additional 
es will be forwarded promptly. 
Muestions for the semester quiz are 
d upon material which has appeared 
atticles, maps, and news stories in 
wid Week for the present semester. 
fhe four parts of the quiz are scored 
ital 100 credits. You may, of course, 
only part of the quiz at a time, ad- 
g the scoring accordingly. You will 
fe that pages 1, 3, and 4 form a 50- 
unit of graphic material (photo- 
Bhs, pictures, and map); and that 
fe 2 forms a separate 50-credit unit 
ext questions. 


d States of Europe”’ 


Hp. 10) 
MEST OF THE ARTICLE 


PMationalism was a vital factor in che 
@nization of European states. People 
mi common customs, a common lan- 
ge, natural geographic boundaries 
@metimes only one of these factors 
Present) united to set up national 
ier. The idea of nationalism in an 
Heme form was one important factor 
mn helped bring about two world 
H within the lifetime of your stu- 
parents. 
S federal union of European states 
furged by an Hungarian nobleman 
junded the Pan-Europe movement 
. Aristide Briand took up the idea 


of a “United States of Europe” a few 
years later, but nothing came of his pro- 
posals. Churchill, during World War II, 
called for a European confederation. 
The purpose behind these plans was to 
do away with barriers to trade and to 
eliminate friction which leads to war. 
Last month Socialists from 14 of the 
16 ERP countries met in Paris and 
pledged to urge action by their govern- 
ments toward a United States of Europe. 
Similar action was to be taken by 
groups meeting at The Hague this 
month. Other examples of unity move- 
ments are: the work of the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, which 
has brought about cooperation in trans- 
portation and the sharing of scarce ma- 
terials; the customs agreement of the 
Benelux countries; and the Brussels 
pact, by which five ERP nations have 
pledged each other military aid in case 
of attack. Other freedom-loving nations 
can join this western European alliance. 
The Marshall-plan countries have 
contributed to unity by forming a per- 
manent body, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have students understand the 
need for European unity and the steps 





Renew NOW! 

A special renewal card is bound 
into this issue. We suggest that you 
fill it in— NOW —and send us 
your tentative renewal order. In 
that way you will be sure of receiv- 
ing your copies of World Week 
from the very beginning of the fall 
semester. You may, of course, 
change your tentative order in any 
way you please after the school 
term begins in the fall. 











which are being taken 
unity. 


Assignment 


1. Explain the term “nationalism: 
How has it affected European unity in 
the past 500 years? “a 

2. List and explain four steps toward — 
European unity since the end of World 
War I. 


Motivation e; 

Point to a wall map of the United © 
States. How would your life be changed — 
if there were no United States of mer- 
ica, but 48 independent nations in place 
of the 48 states of the U. S.? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Which of the problems which 
mentioned have been European prob- — 
lems during the past 500 years? ‘= 

2. How would a “United States of — 
Europe” affect life in Europe? 

3. On the basis of recent events, 
part would Russia play in such a Et 
pean confederation? 

4. Describe one hopeful step toward 
European unity which has been tak 
in recent months? Another? 


Application 


World peace may well depend up 
the development of.a “United States 
Europe.” Do you agree? Explain. 


References 


“Federated Europe,” by W. 
Chamberlin, in Catholic World, 
°47, p. 174. 

“Problem of International Unde 
standing,” by G. S. Delatour, in ‘ 
of the American Academy of Pe 
and Social Science, Jan. '48, p. 3-5. 

(Continued cn page 4-T 





(Feb. 2, 1948 — May 24, 1948) 


World 


Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (F.Feb., Mr-March, A- 

oe. Ma-May). The first figure indicates day of 

"month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
> number. Example: F16-9 means February 16, page 9. 
' The letter T following a page number means Teacher 
» Edition. * means special article. 


& 


®Behind the Iron Curtain, 

16-7. 

Out for Democracy (picture- 
story series on American Way of 
» Life): You're the Boss (Ways of 
Dictatorship), F 2-12; What Fas- 
tem Did to Italy (twenty years 
Jef Mussolini), F 9-12; What Naz- 


of Hitler), F 16-14; How Crack- 
Spread Hatred {native fascism 

» America), F 23-14; How Fascism 
was Spread (Japan, Europe, Latin 
" America), Mr 1-12; When the 
Runs Business (Communist 

and trade), Mr 8-14; 

Under Communism, Mr 15- 

4; Down on the Farm in Russia 
| (Communist agriculture), Mr 22-14; 
Strait Jackets on Thought (pro- 
Wessions im Russia), A 5-14; Young 
in Russia (Communist 

gy ache youth groups), A 12- 
14; ’s Satellites (Communist 
ex in Europe and Asia), A 
26-22; Communism in America 
- Front groups and fellow travel- 
A 26-24; How to Tell a Pro- 

(tests of extreme reaction), 

10-12; How to Tell a Com- 
(tests of extreme radical- 

), Ma 17-14; You and America’s 


ee (Democratic Hope of the 
World) , Ma 24-8; Editorial Ob- 
ip: pd in a World of Crisis, A 26- 

a. 

Amazon: Amazon Frontier, F 9-7. 

: *Frozen Frontiers (map), 

“Ma 17-7; Is Single Continent, Ma 
$5; Polar Worlds (bibliography), 

>A 12-3T; On The Side, Ma 17-3; 
‘Three Nations Wage Cold War 

\ for Antarctica, Mr 8-5. 

Arab League: Seven Nations of Arab 
League (chart), F 2-9. 

Arctic: Frozen Frontiers (map), 
27-7; On the Side, Ma 17-3. 

: Britain Sells Railroads, 
ith 22-5; *Honeymoon with Argen- 
“tima (map), A 12-8; Three Nations 

) Wage Cold War for Antarctica, 
Mr 8-5. 

a (map), 

ales Energy: bibliography, Mr 1- 
a Mr 8-3T; Atomic Power for 

Mr 8-6; Atomic Setback, 
A 19-12; Killer or Builder, Ma 
20-9; Glossary, Ma 10-16; leet 

4 Zag ‘Mi. Atom (charts), Ma 10-11; 

a5 of Cancer, Ma 10-5; We're 
"Bioneers of the Atomic Age (edi- 
torial), Ma 10-3. 

Aviation: Air Policy Commission — 
A-Day, F 2-6; Airmen of History 
(Stamps), Ma 3-30; Billions for 
Air Power? Ma 3-14; City Sprouts 
Wings, F 9-14; *Frozen Frontiers, 
Ma 17-7. 

May 24 issue. 


Ma 


A 5-7; (map), May 


Biographical Sketches: see also Edi- 
torials, Sports. Gold, Zachary, F 
9-18; Karan from Kashmir (Prince 
Karan Singh), A 5-23; Nourse, Ed- 
win G., A 26-4; Paderewski, Jan, 
F 16-13; Sarmiento, Domingo, A 
12-17; Sutter, Johana August, F 
2-18. 

Boy Dates Girl: see also Jam Session. 
Absent Girl, A 12-28; Before and 
After Situations, A 5-28; Boys are 
Peculiar, Mr 15-16; Boy Hates 
Girl, A 19-26; Boy Hates Girl Con- 
tinued, Ma 24-20; Boys — Too Late 
or Too Loud! Ma 17-16; Com- 
petition, F 16-21; Dating, A 12- 
28; Leap Year, F 2-22; Parties, 
Mr 1-19; She Cares What He 
Wears, Mr 8-22; Wrong Foot, F 
23-19. 

British Honduras: European Colony 
in Dispute, Mr 22-5. 

Bulgaria: *Behind the Iron Curtain, 
F 16-7; Georgi Dimitrov, Com- 
munist leader, F 16-6. 

Burma: World’s Youngest Inde- 
pendent Republic Becomes U. N.’s 
58th Member, A 26-6. 

Bumet, Dana: Grand March of the 
United States of America (story), 
F 23-13. 

Byelo-Russia: 
Bear (map), 


*Cubs of the Russian 
F 23-8. 


Cc 


California: Gold Stamp, F 2-30; Sut- 
ter’s Gold (with map), F 2-17; Sut- 
ter’s Own Story, F 2-18. 

Canada: *Good Neighbor on the North 
(map), Ma 3-7; South to North 
(map), Ma 3-22T. 

Careers Ahead: see Vocations. 

Caribbean: *Caribbean Comeback 
(map), A 19-9; *Uncle Sam’s 
Sugar Bowl, A 26-8. 

Central America: see also Caribbean; 
Central America Calls (Dr. Nora 
B. Thompson), A 5-5T. 

Ceylon: Ceylon and Malaya, F 9-6. 

Charnley, Mitchell: Brodie Horns In 
(story), Mr 1-17. 

Chile: Three Nations Wage Cold 
War for Antarctica, Mr 8-5. 

China: bibliography, F 23-3T; Chiang 
Kai-shek is First President, Ma 
3-5; Ma 17-6; Greece and China 
Need American Aid, Mr 8-5; Map, 
A 5-7; Needs Military Aid, Mr 
22-5; New Symbols Added to Chi- 
nese Language, A 19-6. 

Civics: see also Community Close- 
ups. Keep them in School (map), 
Ma 3-11; Where’s the Water? 
Ma 10-15; We Pick a President, 
Ma 24-6; Women’s Century, Ma 
17-10. 

Clubs and Organizations: 
ography, F 16-31T. 

Coal: see also Labor. Coal the In- 


bibli- 


dispensable (Materials for the Mar- 
shall Plan, No. 1), A 12-7. 

Colombia: *Good Neighbors Get To- 
gether, Mr 22-7; Rioting Halts 
sessions of Ninth Intemational 
Conference of Am. States, A 26-6. 

Communists: see also All Out for 
Democracy. Alien Communists, Mr 
22-5; *Behind the Iron Curtain, F 
16-7; Communist Expansion( bibli- 
ography), Mr 15-3T; Communists, 
bibliography, A 12-3T; Com- 
munists Clamp Down on Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland, Mr 15-6; 
East Meets West and Loses, Ma 
10-14; March of Communism 
through Europe, A 5-5; *Window 
in the Iron Curtain, F 9-8. 

Community Close-ups: see also 
Civics; Brickbats or Brotherhood? 
(Chicago, Ill.), F 23-10; A City 
Sprouts Wings (Roanoke, Va.), F 
9-14; Civic Watchdog, (Seattle, 
Washington), Mr 22-10; Hands 
Across the Border (Phoenix, Ariz.), 
F 2-14; Home Town Boys Make 
Good (Yellow Springs, O.), F 16- 
11; “New Look” in _ Leisure 
(Omaha, Neb.), Mr 1-14; Save Our 
Soil (Albemarle, Va.), Mr 8-10. 

Conservation: Save Our Soil, Mr 8- 
10; Where’s the Water? Ma 10-15. 

Correspondence: Pen Club Letters 
Fly Far (McPhilmey), F 2-29T. 

Costa Rica: *Caribbean Comeback, 
A 19-9; Problems over recent elec- 
tion, Mr 22-5; Uncertain Peace 
After Civil War, Ma 10-6. 

Crete: Rockefeller Foundation Pro- 
ject, Mr 15-6. 

Cuba: *Uncle Sam’s Sugar Bowl, 
A 26-8; Secret Mission (radio play), 
A 26-13. 

Currency: Unfreeze Foreign Money, 
F 23-6. 

Czechoslovakia: Communists Clamp 
Down on Czechoslovakia and Fin- 
land, Mr 15-5; Faces Communism, 
Mr 8-5; Inside and Outside Czech- 
oslovakia, A 5-6; *Window in the 
Iron Curtain (map), F 9-8. 


see also All Out for 
Democracy. What Can a High 
School Student Do to Promote 
Democracy in His Own Commun- 
ity? Mr 22-20. 

Displaced Persons: 
(Eunice Stunkard), 


Economic Geography: see also Spe- 
cific Countries. *Battle of Wheat, 
A 26-7; *Caribbean Comeback 
sugar islands), A 19-9; *Coal, the 
Indispensable, A 12-7; *Nitrogen, 
Ma 3-10; *Petroleum, Palestine, 
and Peace (with map), F 2-8; 
*Riches and Poverty of South 
America, Mr 22-9; *Steel, to Re- 
build, A 19-7; Why the Oil Short- 
age? F 2-11, 

Ecuador: Colegio 
3-21. 

Editorials: Educated Guess, F 2-3; 
Horse Sense is What Wins the Race 
(Roy O. Eastman), A 12-3; I Al- 
ways Try for a Perfect Performance 
(Patrice Munsell), A 5-3; High 
School Is the Place to Discover 
Yourself (M. R. Robinson) Ma 24-3; 
In Henry’s Backyard, F 23-3; Lady 
Lawmaker (Margaret Chase Smith), 
F 9-3; Leaping Lena 1948 (career 
girls), Mr 1-3; Let’s Do Something 
About It (Paul G. Hoffman), Ma 
17-3; Meet Bob Feller, Mr 8-3; 
Republic of the World, Ma 3-3; 
Saga of a Star, John Garfield, 
Mr 15-3; There are at least two 
sides to every question (David 
Dubinsky), Mr 22-3; There’s Al- 


Democracy: 


I Saw the DPs 
F 23-20. 


in Ecuador, Ma 


ways Room at the Top | 


Gager), F 16-3; 
of the Atomic 


We're | 
Age @ 


Morse), Ma 10-3. 


Education: 
5-10T; Educated 


Guess 


F 2-3; Federal Aid to 


Passed by Senate, A 19.5; 
Your: H. 
Mr 1-8T; 
Ma 3-11; 
Gift-CIER 


many Needs 
papers, 
School, 


Senior Class 


E. Snyder), Mr 1- 


Don’t Surprise U: 
Eichelberger, Rosa 


Ss. 
Keep 
New 


12T; Sk 
s, A 5-24, 
Kohler: 


Out for Democracy. : 
Elections: see also Presidential 


didates. 
(New Hampshire 


Town 


A 12-10; Election-Year 


tion, Mr 15-6; Louisiana G 


Go to Polls in April, Mr 


European Recovery Program ( 
ERP, It’s Up to Congress, F 


€ 
‘ 


ERP Now at Work, A 19-5; 
man, European Representati 


ECA, Ma 10-5; Hoffman to 


Ask Your Pring e 


ECA, A 26-5; Marshall Plan! 


eign cartoons), F 9-11; 


for Marshall Phan — 1}. 0 


Indispensable, A 


12-7; 2. 


to Rebuild, A 19-7; 3. *8 
* Nitrogen: 


Wheat, 
Multiplier, 


A 26-7; 


Ma 3-10; 


*U. 


Europe, Ma 24-10. 


Europe: 
Countries. Bevin 


Proposes 


Mi: 


see also ERP and § 


pean Union, F 9-5; *United 
of Europe, Ma 24-10. 


r 


Fascism: 
racy; How Fascis 


m Spreads 


ography), F 2-31T; Native 


(bibliography), F 


9-3T. 


Finland: Communists Clamp 


on Czechoslovak 


ia and 


*Democracy Down” 


a 


Mr 15-5; New Soviet Satelit 


15-6. 


Films: see also Motion Pict 


Showing Made 
acle), F 2-17T; 


16 mm. 


Parade (Wm. J. Temple), F 


We _ Evaluate 


Hollywood © 


(Uphoff), F 2-10T. 
France: New French Francs, 
Free Market in Gold, F I 


Freedom Train: 
Ma 24-4, 


G 


Germany: 


Battle over Berlin, 


5; Bizonia, F 9-6; Future for 


ern Germany, M 
Needs Your H. 


r 22-5; 
S. Ne 


Mr 1-8T; Operation Berlin; 


5; Squeeze Play 
Ma 10-18; U. 


in Berlin 


S. Army will 


Indefinitely, A 12-5. 


Greece: China 


Foundation Project in C 


15-6. 


Great Britain: Abolish Death 
Ma 3-5; British Honduras 


pute, Mr 22-5; British IraqiT 


F 16-6; British Keep a Stiff 


Lip (cartoons), 


Mr 15-7; 


Nations Wage Cold War 


arctica, Mr 8-5; 


Summer § 


ships to British Universitie 


4T. 
Guatemala: British 


Easy (Ellis” 


¥ 


Schedule, AY 


and Greece. 
American Aid, Mr 8-5; Ros 


* 


Honduras iif 
pute (map), Mr 22-5. 


History: Find American 


Your Doorstep, 


F 2-127; 


March of the U. S. of 


(Dana Burnet), 


Historians (Edna M 


Mr 1-30T. 





ished 
Ohio, 
school year 


ly, 
each 


week! 

rs 
(32 issues) 
cents each. Office of publication, McCall St. 


Oa May inclusive, except 
1 + Contents copyright, 1048. 

a semester each (16 
1, Ohio. 


during 
by Scholastic 
issues); single 


school holi and at mid-term. 
ION 


subscription, 


Entered 
Teacher Edition, $1.50 @ school year. 


F 23-13; | 


see also All Out for Da 





idential © 
Down & 
vn Me ' 
ar Invest 
iana Citi 
Mr 15-4) 
gram (ERE 
gress, F § 
19-5; Ha 
esentative 
man to Hae 
all Plan 
11; Mates 
1. *Coal, 
7; 2. " 
3. *Battley 
itrogen: Foo 
*U. & 


and Spee 
roposes 


‘United & 


ut for Dewi 
Spreads D 
ative F, 

I 

Clamp @ 
and Fi 2 
t Satellite) 


Pictures; 
sy (Ellis @ 
mm. P 0 
iple), F 
lywood “# 


Francs, F } 
F 16559 
lule, A 


Berlin, & 

ture for ¥ 
5: Gen 
Newsp 

Berlin; Aa 
erlin (m 
will 5 A 


1 Death Pe 
onduras if 
ish Iraqi Ti 
>p a Stiff U 
fr 15-7; 

d War fe 
ummer CI 
riversities, 


{onduras i 








age 17 Fux 


ehool, D r, Colo. rH 
enve olo XX } 
E y Say ay 


AOA Bem 7 = 
a 


: ee oe fa" 
— = 7 C= 


~~ 
oe POW CAN SHE CLEAN UP WITH ALL THAT DIRT FLYING AROUNO 2 


ident Cartoonists Look at the World 


fs in Scholastic Awards “presage” cartoon classification 





First Prize 
David Royce, age 16 


Monroe High School, Roches! 





B, doing what great men did when th 
were your age! 

Simple? Well, not always. Choppi 
down cherry trees or throwing rog 
across the Rappahannock wouldn’t mal 
you into a second Georgg Washingt 
Riding herd on a cattle ranch would 
alone give you the fame and fortune} 
dashing Teddy Roosevelt. ; 


So you set aside the one important q 
ity common to almost every great m 
... leadership. And if you scan biographi 
you find that few distinguished men wa 
born with leadership . . . they develop 
it themselves. Sixteen presidents of & 
United States served in the Army. Pré 
dents Washington, Monroe, Jacksé 
William Henry Harrison, Taylor, Pi 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Grant, Hay@ 
Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin Harrise 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt ai 
Truman — all saw active service in # 
Army of their day. 

A career in the Army Ground For 
will help you to make a leader out 
yourself. While still young in years, y¢ 
get chances to make the kind of decisia 
normally reserved, in the civilian wo 
for men of long experience. Better sti 
you get a chance to direct action, and t 
the immediate effect of this action. 
where is executive ability combined will 
more adventure, travel, scientifi 
discovery ! 

More information about the thrills am 
advantages of an Army career are yo 
for the asking. Send for the bookie 
“This Is Where Leaders Are Made: 


U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 
ssese$ss8ssss 
RecruiTInG Pus.iciry BUREAU 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Army 
Forces’ booklet, ‘““This Is Where Leaders A® 
Made.” 


Name. 
Address. 


City and State 


This coupon is applicable only to citizent” 
resident in the United States of Americas” 














HE SIDE 


ORLD WEEK wishes you a happy 
ation! 

"This is your last issue of World Week 
Her the present school year, but we'll 
back in the fall with all the big news 
j feature departments you like — and 
lew ones, too. 
© Be with us again next year! 
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ce 






id when th 







s. Choppill 





e ec 
‘owing rod ; 
ouldn’tm © Who Reads the Comics? 
Washingtg © The air waves and the press are full 


@ arguments on whether comic books 
fe good or bad. We hear claims that 
mics are creating a nation of illiter- 
igies and increasing delinquency. Others 
the comics can be useful in de- 
oping good habits. Few of those 
Who discuss the question seem to know 
r what they are talking about. 

| To get more facts on the problem, 
p Institute of Student Opinion (a na- 
Honal high school polling organization 
Hpponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
"asked four questions of 84,531 senior 
Shigh schoo] students. The results were: 


ch would mi 
ad fortune 





































portant qui 
‘y great mi 
_ biographi 
ed men 
2y develope 
dents of @ 
Army. P 5 
»e, Jackse 


aylor, Pierg 

int, Hayegmme@uestion 1: Do you read comic books? 

n Harriso Never Occasionally Frequently 

osevelt af 22.4 60.3 17.8 

vice 80.7 56.7 12.6 
26.6 58.5 14.9 


wtion 2: How many different comic 


d For 
ound Fo; = did you read during the past 


-ader out 


n years, yOu lor 2 3to5 6 or more 
1 of deci 5 $1.9 14.8 8.3 
‘li . 57.6 26.6 11.8 4.5 
ae 51.7 292 12.7 6.4 


Better sti 

tion, and seeeuestion 3: Do you believe you are now 
| teading about the same number of comic 
you were reading a year ago? 
© More? Fewer? 


action. Ne 
nbined wit 


 scientifi Same More Fewer 
| 3 26.1 8.6 65.3 

Girls 26.0 6.2 67.8 
- thrills anda 2otal 26.0 7.4 66.6 


\rmy Gro 


er are yo e stion 4: If you have ever been a read- 
them was greatest? 
IR FORC 
_ Boys 10.2 404 $9.0 83 2.1 
123 426 363 7.2 1.6 
. Staged about 10-14) show the greatest 
Leaders 
pest in comic books. 
is a temporary phase, exciting in 


he bookie’ er of comic books, in what grade in 
Grades 
ICE 
: 
4 e sum up: Boys read comic books 
srest in comic books; as students grow 
_ The facts point to this conclusion: 
Mdhond, but likely to be outgrown 








"High School Is the 
fo Discover Yourself” x 


Says M. R. Robinson 
President and Publisher of Scholastic Magazines 


HIS ISSUE announces the winners of 

the 1948 Scholastic Art and Writing 
Awards. More than 100,000 junior and 
senior high school students from every 
state and from Alaska, Hawaii, and Can- 
ada submitted short stories, essays, poems, 
paintings, etc., in 55 classifications. The 
winners will receive $10,000 in cash prizes 
and 76 scholarships to art schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

How did Scholastic Awards start? We decided that the best 
person to answer that question is the man, who started the Awards 
and who also founded Scholastic Magazines —our president 
and publisher, Maurice R. Robinson. 

“The idea goes back to 1920 when a friend and I started 
publishing The Western Pennsylvania Scholastic, a weekly news- 
paper for 45 high schools in the vicinity of Pittsburgh,” said 
Mr. Robinson — “Robbie” to the staff. “It seemed unfair to me 
that the high school athletes won all the honors and assembly 
awards. The students who wrote good stories, poetry, and essays 
—and who could draw or paint or carve wood — received no 
prizes. I decided to see if I could give them a break. High school 
is the place to discover yourself, your abilities and interests. 

“The second issue of The Western Pennsylvania Scholastic 
announced a short story contest. Two years later, when the 
paper had become a national magazine, we invited students to 
submit entries for a ‘student-written’ issue and, later, to submit 
designs for the cover. The response was overwhelming! From 
this beginning Scholastic Awards has grown into a nation- 
wide competition, open only to high school students, conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines and public-spirited sponsors.” 

During his high school days when he edited the school mag- 
azine, the Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School Review, and hung © 
around the neighborhood print shop, “Robbie” had an idea that 
he might become a publisher. After graduating from Dartmouth 
College, he became a publicity writer for the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce. In those days few high schools had newspapers, 
so “Robbie” decided to publish The Western Pennsylvania Scho- 
lastic. The total investment was a second-hand typewriter, a 
post office box, and desk space in an office. For the first 8 
months of publication, “Robbie” kept his Chamber of Commerce 
job, working on the paper nights and weekends. Later he took 
publicity and writing jobs on the side to finance the paper. 

“It was pretty hectic,” Mr. Robinson smiled, “but I kept it up 
for two years. By then I'd decided that there was a place for a 
national high school magazine —a classroom magazine which 
would help high school students prepare for, and keep up-to- 
date with, the world they live in.” 

With the aid of a partner, G. H. McCracken (now vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director), “Robbie” established a national 
magazine which has now become five magazines (Senior Scho- 
lastic, Junior Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, and 
Scholastic Coach) with Scholastic Art and Writing Awards as 
a major project. 





* * 





\re Madea Eee were you when your interest in 
8-4 56 7-8 9-10 I11 
3 8 os) 142 446 83.7 62 1.3 
p than girls do; those in grades 5-8 
Ser and more mature, they lose inter- 
most young people, reading comic 

y pe important interests arise. 
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h Say What 
UG " You Please! 


This letters column, a regular feature 
im all editions of Scholastic Magazines, 
is open to opinion on any subject and 


criticism of any kind, brickbats or or- 


ehids.-We want to know what’s on your 
mind. Other readers do, too. Address 
_ Letters Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
Bast 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— 
The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


In your “Jam Session” on what a 


high-school student can do to promote 


eS democracy 


in his own community 
(Mar. 22), there was no mentian of the 


home. The home is where the funda- 
mentals of helping the community are 


formed. If a child is not properly 
taught at home about civic affairs, how 
can he be expected to accept some of 
the responsibility for improving his 
community? 

Rosemary Dolan 

Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


Many of the letters Gay Head re- 
Ceived in answer to the “Jam Session” 
Question mentioned above did com- 


“ment on the home as the foundation of 


~ question. — Ed. 
sd 


» democracy. However, most of them did 


mot say specifically what a student 
could do in his home to promote democ- 
Facy, so they did not really answer the 


Dear Editor: 

We enjoy your magazine very much. 
But don’t you think it would be good 
‘to have a little more about music? You 
“have a sports feature almost every is- 
ue. There are just as many kids who 
are interested in music as in sports. 

A.I.M., C.W.L., and E.M.R. 
Glasgow (Mont.) HS. 
2 o 
Dear Editor: 

I especially like “Boy dates Girl.” It 

@ives me and my friends answers to 
ing questions about dates and 
us to understand boys and their 


often queer behavior toward girls. 


Jennie Martha Johnson 
Hooper City H.S., Sayreton, Ala. 


_ Dear Editor: 

+ You recently explained our present 
“system of electing the President (Senior 
Scholastic and World Week). 


I believe this is a poor way for a 
democratic country to choose its Presi- 
dent and have yet to hear a good reason 


for its existence. The President should 


elected by popular vote only. The 
pctoral College may have been nec- 


t 
essary in days of slow communication, 
but it looks to me like a political racket 
now. I believe its worthlessness should 
be brought before the public eye, and 
action should be taken to abandon it 
as soon as possible. 
Charles W. Stice 
Lakeport, Calif. 
* . 
Dear Editor: 

On your March 22 cover (Senior 
Scholastic— Combined Edition), you 
had a picture of Valeria Johnson, the 
Pie Queen of 1948. You didn’t give our 
Margie that honor last year. Many of my 
classmates feel this was unfair. 

Mary Critchett 

Local First-Prize Pie Winner of *48 

Shelby (Mich.) H.S. 


We plead “not guilty” to the charge 
of playing favorites among pie queens. 
We just never happened to receive a 
picture of Margie. — Ed. 

+ o = 
Dear Editor: 

I thought “Off the Track” (Practical 
English and World Week, May 5) was 
a very good story about team spirit. 
Most of the letters in “Say What You 
Please” seem to be written by high 
school students. I’m only in the: sev- 
enth grade, but I'd like your readers 
to know that younger students also rec- 
ognize the quality of your magazine. 

Betty Armstrong 
Washington Grade School 


Downers Grove, Ill. 
ro + & 


Dear Editor: 

I read Lee Kok Liang’s letter in “Say 
What You Please” (Apr. 12) and think 
it would be very interesting to write to 
him. Why not have a regular “Pen 
Pals” column where we could get ad- 
dresses of foreign students? 

Ann Magon 
Richford (Vt.) H. S. 


» 





FREEDOM TRAIN 


The Freedom Train, with its cargo of historic 
documents of American history, continues its 
travel through the country, heading eastward 
during the summer months. Here is the train’s 
schedule for the next month: 

Colorado — Denver, May 22-23; Colorado 
Springs, May 24; Pueblo, May 25; Trinidad, 
May 26. 

Amarillo, Texas — May 27. 

Kansas — Hutchinson, May 29; Wichita, May 
30; Emporia, May 31; Topeka, June 1; Lawrence, 
June 2; Parsons, June 3. 

Missouri — Joplin, June 4; Springfield, June 
5; Kansas City, June 6-7; St. Joseph, June 9; 
Sedalia, June 10; Jefferson City, June 11; St. 
Lovis, June 12-13; Hannibal, June 15. 

Mipois — Quincy, June 16; Rockford, June 23. 

lowa — Burlington, June 17; lowa City, June 
18; Cedar Rapids, June 19; Des Moines, June 
20; Davenport, June 22. 

Wisconsin — Madison, June 24; La Crosse, 
June 25; Eau Claire, June 26; Wausau, June 27. 
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TROUBLE SPOTS OF EU 


Watch the summer's events in regions 


OUTER 
MONGOLIA 


REGIONS WHERE COMMUNISTS 
MAY TRY TO EXPAND TERRITORY 
OR INFLUENCE 


] OTHER TROUBLE SPOTS THAT 


THREATEN WORLD PEACE 


DATES FOLLOWING EACH QUESTION REFER TO DATES OF 
WORLD WEEK ARTICLES OR MAPS DURING PRESENT 
SCHOOL YEAR WHICH WILL GIVE YOU MORE 
BACKGROUND ON REGION MARKED 








IN ACTION 


‘One of the men pictured below will prob- 
be the next President of the United States. 
you identify these men? The line below 


' @ech photograph:should give you a clue. You 
will Gad their names in the box at the end 


_ @f the article, page 7. 


International News Photo 


1. Teammates then, rivals now. 


9. Two veterans of World War Il. 


Press Association Photo 


3. He says he won't run. 
. 


.the Democratic 


race for the Presidency will have 
narrowed down to two or three 


B’ TWO months from today, the 


men. 

It is almost certain that the next Pres- 
ident of the United States will be the 
man nominated for that office by the 
Republican National Convention* or 
National Convention. 
Both Conventions meet at Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, in June and July. 

The names of other candidates will 
also appear on the ballot when voters 
go to the polls November 2 to elect a 
President and other office holders. Of 
the several minor parties which will 
probably nominate Presidential candi- 
dates, only one is likely to get a large 
number of votes. This is Henry Wal- 
lace’s “new party,” which, however, 
has little if any chance of winning the 
election. 

How 
made? 

In the early 1800s candidates for 
President and Vice-President were nom- 
inated by their supporters in Congress. 
Beginning with the election of 1832, 
political parties have made these nomi- 
nations at national conventions. 

This year (as in every Presidential 
year since the Civil War) the most im- 
portant national conventions are the 
conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. More than a thou- 
sand delegates and thousands of spec- 


are Presidential nominations 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Three top leaders in Congress: two Senators and a Rep 


We Pick | 


tators will crowd into Convention Ha 


for each convention. Millions more 
listen to the proceedings by radio. 

year, for the first time, the conventi 
will be televised. 


ventions of the two major parties,’ 
addition, both parties invite delegal 
from Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia. There 
also be delegates at the Democratie 


Every state is represented at the cam 


tional Convention from the Panam 


Canal Zone and the Virgin Islam 
(Residents of U. S. territories, posse 


sions, and the District of Columbi 
however, cannot vote for President.)® 


Delegates to the national conventig 


are elected by vote of party menibam 


at Presidential primaries in about 
third of the states (see April 5 is 


= 


The rest of the delegates are elected § 


state conventions of the political ps 
or, in some states, by the state comm 
tee of the party. 


i it 


The first two days or more of ai 
tional convention are usually spent 


organizing the meeting, selecting 
cers and committees, 


and Ca) Cn 


speeches aimed to “pep up” party mem 


bers for the coming campaign. 


Then the convention gets down to its 


most important items of business: 
(1) Election of the new natid 


committee, to serve unti] the next m 


tional convention. 


(2) Making of a “platform” —a st : 


ment of what the party's candida 
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Seomise to do (or not to do) if elected. 
(8) Nominating the party’s candi- 
for President and Vice-President. 

th state delegation gets a chance to 
ypose someone for the nomination. 
The delegates vote by states, in alpha- 
tical order. The vote of each state is 
anounced by a chairman elected by 
delegates from that state. All the 

ies of a state may be cast for one can- 
te, or the votes may be divided 


; ong two or more candidates. To be. 


ominated for President or Vice-Presi- 
nt, a candidate must receive 4 major- 
fy of the whole number of delegates. 
often happens that, on the first ballot, 
: candidate has a majority. Then addi- 
fonal baliots are taken until one candi- 
le has a majority. In 1924 the Demo- 
National Conventién voted for 
p days and took 103 ballots before 
pom nating John W. Davis for Presi- 
at. (At that time the Democrats re- 
@uired that Presidential candidates be 
fominated by a two-thirds vote of the 
pgates. ) 
| Here are the facts you need to 
; and the national conventions: 
ij REPUBLICAN 
ie pening date: June 21. 
mber of delegates: 1094. 
; egates-at-large: four for each state; 
» two extra for each Congressman-at- 
) large from each state; three extra for 


) @ach state that voted Republican in 
"9 ithe previous Presidential or Senato- 


: Governors of two nina states. 


1,000 votes were cast for Republican 
candidates at the latest election; an- 
other delegate for each Congres- 
sional district where 10,000 or more 
Republican¥votes were cast at the 
latest election. 

Number of votes for nomination: 548. 

Outlook on candidates: 

Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, started running for Presi- 
dent two years ago. He was not re- 
garded as a top contender until he 
won some vital primary tests this 
spring. In late April Stassen, for the 
first time, led the Gallup Poll on Re- 
publican Presidential hopefuls. 

Thomas E. Dewey, who previously was 
in first place in the Gallup Poll, ran 
for President on the Republican 
ticket in 1944. If nominated again, 
he would be the first Republican to 
be renominated after being defeated 
for President. 

Robert A. Taft lived in the White House 
as a youth when his father, William 
H. Taft, was President. He is the Re- 
publican party leader in Congress 
and “father” of the Taft-Hartley law 
on labor-management relations. 

Douglas MacArthur, a hero of the war 
against Japan and now- Supreme 
Allied Commander in Japan, is 68 
years old. If elected, he would be 
the oldest President ever to take 
office. 

Earl Warren was relected Governor of 
California in 1946 after winning the 
nomination of both major parties for 
that office. California delegates will 
propose him for President, but he 
has made no campaign in other 
states. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, GOP spokesman 
on foreign affairs, says he is not a 
candidate, but may be nominated if 
none of the announced candidates 
wins the nomination quickly. 


another “dark 1 
pease my nyc 
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DEMOCRATIC 


Opening date: July 12. 

Number of delegates: 1234. 

Delegates-at-large: four for each st 
two extra for each state that 
Democratic in the 1944 Presidentis 
election. District delegates: two t 
each Congressional district. 

Number of votes for nomination: 618, 

Outlook on candidates: 

President Harry S. Truman seeks the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 
Mr. Truman, who is 65, was elected 
Senator from Missouri in 1934, He 
won public attention as chairman of 
a special Senate committee investi- 


gating the wartime defense ss 
In 1944 he was nominated for Vice. 


President, and became President on 
April 12, 1945, when Franklin B 
Roosevelt died. 


pecially in the South, oppose Truman — 
(see April 26 issue). If a contest for 
the nomination develops at the com 
vention, possible candidates include: _ 
Supreme Court Justice William O- 
Douglas, Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son, Senators Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, and Walter F. George ee 
Georgia, and Governor James E. 
Folsom of Alabama. Some party lead- 
ers have proposed trying to 

General Eisenhower for President. 


THIRD PARTY 


Place: Philadelphia. 

Date: July 24-25. 

Expected nominees: Henry A. Wallace 
(Vice-President, 1941-45) for se 
ident, Senator Glen H. Taylor of 
Idaho for Vice-President. 
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Who They Are 


(1) Henry A. Wallace, left, and President Harry e ' 
Truman, shown at 1944 Democratic National Con- 
(2) Harold E. Stassen, 
Douglas MacArthur. (3) General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (shown in the field during the war) refuses — 
to run, but has been mentioned as a possible candi- J 
date of both major parties. (4) Senator Robert A, 
Taft, Speaker of the House Joseph W. Martin, and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (left to right). (5) — 
Governor Earl Warren of California, left, ve 
Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York. 
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You and America’s Future 


MERICA, our country and our people —we're a 
great nation! But are we great enough? It de- 
pends upon whether you look at the whole fruit 

of the work of free men or see only the blemishes. 

_ We know we have not reached every one of our high 
ideals, but we're stil] trying! Around us swirl the prob- 
lems of the day. We face them just as our forefathers 

» did. Each generation has had its own special problems. 

» There has always been a struggle, but we didn’t quit! 

> We kept on working and striving. 

© How do you think the first settlers felt when they 
Set out across a wild and forbidding ocean? Yet they 

~ sailed on and on! 

» The covered wagons that lumbered across the plains 
into the “wild west” must have held many pioneers 
*who shivered with fear of the unknown future. Beside 
the roads they saw the skeletons of those who had tried 
and failed. But the pioneers faced their prairie schoon- 
@ms ever westward, singing to keep up their courage. 

A sad part of our history was the Civil War. It made 
Our nation a “house divided.” It wasn’t easy to break 
the family ties. Yet, loyalties made some Americans 

» wear blue, while others wore grey. The people of that 

> generation, too, faced their problems with courage! 
| Today, complaints and criticisms blow about our 

with every passing breeze. Civil rights! Labor 
strikes! High prices! Industrial monopolies! Racial 
i religious prejudice! Housing! The atom bomb! 


Yes, we have problems! 4 

A train speeds across the country. Let’s get on @ 
look at our land. We board the train in one of & 
biggest cities of the world, New York. We'll travel ff 
almost three thousand miles before we reach San Fra 
cisco. Even so we will touch only a small part of @ 
great area, for the United States covers almost & 
million square miles. 


Our Founding Fathers Planned Well 


From the windows of the train we look out, om 
fortable and safe in a free land. Hour after hour 
glide through the fruitful countryside. q 

Our forefathers fashioned our country from the 
gin soil. They blessed it with the sweat of those Wi 
toiled and the blood of those who died to make a 
of free people. 

They planned well, those founding fathers. The 
sults show in the well-fed and comfortably clothed f 
ple we see from the train windows. Nowhere m@ 
world do the people have such a high standard of livia 

The train pushes on and the wheels begin to beat 
a rhythm. It’s the blank verse of one of our great poe 
Carl Sandburg: 

“man the dreamer of deep dreams, 
man the shaper and maker, 
man, the answerer.” Pe 


On through the night, bright windows of little & 
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ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 


a <7 
30 
oe 


one of ne Pictures by Charles Beck 
ll travel 
h San Fi 
part of ¢ 
Imost thre 


Wm villages flash by. Each tiny light means a family, 
Nae they're not afraid! They have no fear of the heavy 
fp of any secret policeman. 
hrough the big industrial cities the train travels — 
Malo, Cleveland, Toledo, Gary, Chicago. As morn- 
comes we see some of the workers pass the train, 
mi they're not brow-beaten or starving. Their dinner 
mis are full of food. They swing along completely 
Wifident that they can take care of themselves. They 
We free and self-respecting men. 
"fhe train plows on through Illinois where the Lin- 
M-Douglas debates took place, and then into Iowa 
the tall corn grows. 
ater the train takes us through Nebraska; then Wyo- 
mE With its cowboys. . 
W¥tah is green and lush where the Mormons have 
tied the earth from the dry and alkaline soil. Along 
M@ the gifts of nature was a huge Salt Lake in the 
paren earth. 
DAs the train glides on the wheels grind out their 
age: 
4 _ “The people will live on, ° 
| The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback 
'0u can’t laugh off their capacity to take it!” 





Twilight of the fourth day and we are in California 
where the people once rushed for gold. Few found it. 
Yet, there is always a rich promise of tomorrow for 
anyone who watches the sunset from Golden Gate. 


We Face the Future Undaunted 


Night comes to a free people. With it the realization’ 
that our democracy has left many things undone. 


“In the darkness, with a great bundle of grief, the 
people march, 

In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, 

the people march. 

Where to? What next?” 


What next? This is where you join the Cavalcade of 


America. On every horizon new frontiers beckon to ~ bse 


the young people of America who are now in school 
or college. You are the problem solvers of the future. 
It is up to you to build that more perfect union —to 
root out the defects of our democracy — to show how” 
people of all groups can live together in harmony, It — 
is you who will organize the nations of the world to — 
work together for a just and durable peace. It is you 


who will tame the energy of the atom for the welfare : 


and not the destruction of mankind. - 
To that challenge, will you offer less than did the — 
undaunted founders of our freedom? . . . “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor.” es 





Next 
Step... 


in Europe received a startling pro- 

posal. Europe’s amazed rulers read 
@ message from the French foreign 
Mimister, Aristide Briand, urging a 
“United States of Europe.” 

Briand’s plan was a federal union in 
which the nations of Europe would 
work together to prevent war and to 
improve trade and industry. 

The idea got nowhere. 

Today —18 years later — statesmen 
of war-weary Europe are taking an- 
other look at Briand’s idea. Europe, in 
fact, has already taken the first steps 
toward a real European union. 

Europe (outside of Soviet Russia) 
covers an area of less than two million 
Square miles (the area of the U. S. is 
three million square miles). Europe is 
split into 39 different political divisions 
ruled by 32 different national govern- 
ments. The average size of these politi- 
cal divisions is about the same as the 
size of New York State. 

These small countries are too weak 
to resist a powerful conqueror (as they 
found out when Hitler rose to power in 
Cermany). Most of them have to buy 
from other countries a large part of 
their food and many other necessities. 

In spite of these facts, many of the 
most important countries have until 
recently done their best to cut them- 
Selves off from their neighbors. They 
have walled themselves in by customs* 
barriers (such as high tariffs on goods 
imported from other countries); by 
making it hard for people to travel 

© from one country to another; and by 
> their regulations relating to railroads, 


()': day in 1930 each government 


*%& Means word is defined on page 12. 


Amcrican-Swedish News 


REGIONAL COOPERATION: Scandinavian prime ministers (left to right) Einar Gerhardsen (Ne 
Hans Hedtoft Denmark), Tage Erlander (Sweden) meet to plan methods of resisting at 


“United States of Europe” ? 


highways, telephone and_ telegraph 
lines, and other means of communicat- 
ing with each other. 

How can we account for such a 
strange performance? It is largely due 
to the spirit of nationalism. Nationalism 
is patriotism — but it is a selfish kind of 
patriotism. It is the belief by a group 
of people that they are a little different 
from (and perhaps a little bit better 
than) their neighbors. Therefore, na- 
tionalists believe they should live by 
themselves, behind boundaries that 
shut out “foreigners.” Europeans }\aven’t 
always felt that way about each other. 
The idea of nationalism was bor, only 
about 500 years ago, and did not be- 
come really important until the 19th 
century. 


Svoboda in The Brooklyn Eagle 


The Brussels Pact—a U. S. View 


Within your parents’ lifetime 
treme nationalism has helped 
awful disasters upon Europe; | 
world wars, and the world depres 
of the 1930s. Nationalism is 
mighty force. But- western Europe 
coming to believe that it cannot 
its prosperity and freedom 
more cooperation among nations. 5 

This movement toward unity ca 
of many separate currents. Somé 
them conflict. Yet, taken together, @ 
show a deep and mighty desire) 
breaking down some of the bar 
between nations. 


1. Pan-Euvrope movement 


After the first World War a 
Hungarian nobleman, Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, became 
vinced._ that Europe must unite, oF 
He founded the Pan-Europe & 
Europe”) movement in 1923. Thisg 
gave Aristide Briand his idea 
“United States of Europe.” Follat 
of the Pan-European program fom 
last year, the European Parliamet 
Union. Coudenhove-Kalergi, sect 
of the group, predicted last monti® 
a U. S. of Europe would arise by B 


2. The Hague Conference 


Coudenhove-Kalergi’s plans long 
roused thé interest of Winston C 
ill, Great Britain’s wartime prime 
ister. In 1943, at the height of ¥ 
War II, Churchill spoke out for @ 
ropean confederation. Since the} 
Churchill has continued his camp 
for European unity. His efforts led 
conference at The Hague, in the M 
erlands, this month, of several orgal 
tions interested in European unio 


3. European Socialists 

One important group missing 1 
“The Hague conference was the 5¢ 
party leaders. Late in April Sea 
from 14 of the 16 ERP (Ma 
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in Paris. They decided to 
r governments to take action 
United States of Europe. This 
ant because Socialists (alone 
ition with other parties) gov- 
aajority of the ERP nations. 
| Socialists did not join in The 
conference largely because of 
iill’s connection with it. He 
Mhe Conservatives who oppose 
's Socialists, the Labor party, 
control of the British govern- 


ECE 
Sfar we have mentioned only 
that are talking about Euro- 
unity. Now let us look at some 
ys that are doing something about 


year ago the United Nations cre- 


the Economic Commission for 
pe. It is composed of representa- 
of most of the European coun- 
and also of the U. S. It has no 
wer except to make recommendations 
governments. Yet, working quietly 
steadily, it has achieved a good 
i of cooperation 
g the Euro- 
i nations in 
® vital matters 
tailroad and 
yay transpor- 
sharing of 
of « coal, 
fr, and other 
materials; 
oping electric 
fer; producing 
m brick (need- 
for high-temper- 
p furnaces such as those used in 
steel and chemical industries). 
ite ECE is doubly important be- 
it is the only organization for 
bean unity in which Russia and 
Watellites take part. 


Belgian statesman, 
Paul-Henri Spaak, 
leads campaign for 
West European unity. 


Benelux 
other shining example of economic 


eration is Benelux. The word is a 
bination of the first letters in the 


of the countries concerned: BE- 


iim; NE-terlands; LUX-embourg. 


ing World War II statesmen from 
three countries fled to London, 
Gand, and set up governments-in- 
In 1944 they agreed to form a 
economic union of their three 


te by step, the three countries car- 


@ out their agreement. On January 


8, Benelux became a reality. All 


We countries now have the same tar- 
'0n goods from non-Benelux coun- 


& Goods produced in one of the 
ix countries may be sold in any 
others without payment of a 


mex and Italy have taken steps 


ont ee ee eee 
to get rid of tariffs and other trade 

riers throughout Europe is being 
studied by a permanent committee of — 


6. The OEEC 


A year ago U. S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall made a speech 
which proved to be one of the turning 
points of the postwar world. He pro- 
posed that the European nations, with 
U. S. help, work together for economic 
recovery. Out of this idea, often called 
the “Marshall Plan,” 16 European na- 
tions joined to cooperate in a “Euro- 
pean Recovery Program” (ERP). Last 
month these 16 nations, with the west- 
ern occupation zones of Germany, 
formed a permanent body, the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC). 

This body will handle the European 
end of the $17,000,000,000 program 
of aid to ERP from the United States. 
But the OEEC plans to continue after 
the four years of ERP, in order to pro- 
mote further European economic co- 
operation. 


7. The Brussels Pact 


Russia and her satellites oppose ERP. 
Communist parties within the ERP na- 
tions take their cue from Russia and 
oppose ERP. Russia is the only strong 
European military power. With her sat- 
ellites and Communist allies, Russia 
could stir up a lot of trouble for the 
ERP nations and perhaps wreck ERP. 

To defend themselves, five ERP na- 
tions signed a 50-year alliance recently 
in Brussels, Belgium. France, Great 
Britain, and the three Benelux coun- 
tries promised to give each other miéi- 
tary and other aid in case any of them 
should be attacked. 

Other freedom-loving nations can 
join this western European alliance. It 
is intended as the core for a genuine 
European union. Italy may come in 
soon. 

The allies of the Brussels Pact know 
they are helpless before the might of 
Russia without military aid from the 
United States. President Truman has 
already pledged that the U. S. will 
help the five-power alliance “by appro- 
priate means.” 

One possibility is that the U. S. will 
supply arms to democratic Europe un- 
der a sort of lend-lease* program. 

Where does the movement for Euro- 
pean unity stand today? 

Non-Communist Europe has taken 
long and bold steps in the direction of 
union. No true union exists as yet. No 
nation has gone too far to draw back. 
But if the western European nations 
continue in the direction they are now 
heading, they may some day arrive at 
a real “United States of Europe.” 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 
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A. Using the numbers 1-4 place each 
of the following in their correct chrono- — 
logical order. Each counts 5. Total 20. 


— Beginning of World War II 

— Rise of nationalism ; 
Briand’s plan for a “United States” 
of Europe” 

— Benelux 


My score__— 
B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 


number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


! Each counts 5. Total 40. 








— a. Europe outside of Soviet Russia 
covers an area 
1. much larger than the U. S. 
2. slightly larger than the U. S. 
8. the same size as the U. S. 
4. smaller than the U. S. 


— b. A term synonymous with “tariff” ~ 
is 


1. monopoly, 

2. cartel 

8. import duty 

4. nationalism 

— c. The Hague is 

1. a disease common in Europe 
2. capital of Norway F 
8. a plan for partitioning Palestine — 
4. a city in the Netherlands 

d. Pan Europe means 

1. all Europe 

2. all countries outside Europe 

8. against Europe 

4. criticism of Europe 

e. A statesman who campaigned for 

European unity during World 

_ _War II was 
1. Churchill 

2. Mussolini 

8. Petain 

4. De Gaulle 


ments of the United Nations a 


rope, except 
(Continued on next page) 





anbinl a elelré 


from preceding page 
1. cooperation among European 
nations in transportatéon mat- 


ters 
2. sharing of supplies of coal, 
timber, and other scarce ma- 
terials 
8. control of atomic energy 
4. developing electric power 
=— g- Members of Benelux are 
1. Belgium, Norway, and Latvia 
. Luxembourg, Holland, and 
France 
. the Big Three 
. Netherlands, 
Belgium 
~~ &. A city to which many statesmen 
fled after leaving countries 
which were overrun by Nazis 
during World War II was 
1. Stalingrad 
2.. Rome 
8. London 
4. Madrid 


Luxembourg, 


My score 


/ 1 TROUBLE SPOTS OF EURASIA 


On the line to the left of the question 
the word which best answers it. 
counts 5. Total 35. 


1. What word, a term com- 
monly used in astronomy, is used to 
describe those European countries 
Which are dominated by Russia? 
——___2. What geographical name 
is applied to the group of countries 
Which comprises Norway, Sweden, Den- 
Mark, and (usually) Iceland? 

8. What city is the. capital 
of Austria? 


4. In what country of the 


Middle East, formerly known as Persia, | 


are oil deposits the cause of interna- 
tional tension? 

5. What port on the Adri- 
atic Sea, now administered by the 
United Nations, is desired by both 
Yugoslavia and Italy? 

= 6. In —_ country is the 
United Nations seeking to bring peace 
between Jews and Arabs? he 

7. What country completely 
surrounds Hyderabad? 

My score 


i. WHO IS HE? 


The man _pic- 
tured here is a can- 
didate for the 
Presidency. Write 
his name on the 
line below. Answer 
counts 5, 





Score... Total score 


| SPAAK RESIGNS 


1 The question of government aid to 
| Catholic schools — an explosive issue in 
Belgium — has caused the resignation 
of Belgium’s premier, Paul-Henri Spaak, 
] and his cabinet. Spaak also held the 
| position of foreign minister. He has 
| been prominent in international affairs 
I as the first president of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly and as a leader in plans 
for a union of western Europe. 
j His cabinet was a coalition of Social- 
| ists (Spaak’s party) and members of 
| the Christian Social (Catholic) party. 
| Recently the cabinet agreed to increase 
! the subsidy which the Belgian govern- 
ment pays to help support Catholic 
technical high schools. Many members 
of the Socialist party disapproved. To 
avoid a split in the party, Spaak re- 
signed. His cabinet remained in office 
temporarily pending choice of a new 
premier. 


“C.R.’s’"’ NEW JOB 


One more tie between India and 
Britain has broken. The next governor- 
general of the Dominion of India will 
be an Indian instead of a Briton. 

Last August Great Britain gave India 
her freedom, with the status of a do- 
I minion of the British Commonwealth. 
! The official head of a dominion govern- 

ment is the governor-general, the king’s 

representative. The governor-general 
| has no real power. 
| The first governor-general of the Do- 
1 miftion of India was Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, who was the last viceroy of 
India before the country received free- 
dom. He leaves his post June 21. His 
| successor will be Chakravarthi Raja- 
{ gopalachari. His countrymen usually call 
| him “C.R.” or “Rajaji”—for even In- 

dians have a hard time pronouncing his 

name! “C.R.,” an “elder statesman” of 
j the Indian independence movement, is 
| now governor of West Bengal. 
1 His new job may not last long. India’s 
1 proposed constitution does not provide 
| for a governor-general. 


REAL ESTATE RULING 


l 

| 

I 

The Supreme Court has handed down 
| 2 decision which has been anxiously 
| 

I 

I 

l 

| 


awaited by many real estate owners 
and minority groups. 

In many communities property own- 
ers in certain districts have made agree- 
ments which forbid sale of property. in 
that district to Negroes or other racial 
or religious minorities. In deciding a 
group of cases arising outyof this situa- 
tion, the Court did not say that such 


The News in Brief ” 


agreements aré illegal. But the © 
ruled that, in case a property 
makes a sale which violates an 
ment of this kind, the state and Fede 
governments cannot forbid the tra 
action or bar the new owner from ¢ 
pying the property. The decision 
made by a 6-0 vote. 

Spokesmen for Negro and Jewish 
ganizations said the decision reme 
an important form of discriminatij 
against minorities. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


One of the most pressing issues } 
fore Congress is the 14-year-old recig 
cal trade program. It, goes out of @ 
istence June 12 unless Congress 
tends the Reciprocal Trade Agreeme 
Act. 

The Act permits the President to 
duce U. S. tariffs and other restrictig 
on imports, in return for agreements 
other countries to reduce their ba 
against imports from the United Stat 
Supporters of the law say that it i 
helped bring freer exchange of got 
among nations and is important to 
foreign policy of promoting world ee 
nomic recovery. (See “World T. 
Shifts Gears,” Jan. 5 World Week.)@ 


STARRED W-0-R-DS 


customs (kis timz) —A noun, used 
an adjective in the article. In the se 
used in the article, customs refers to@ 
taxes levied by a country on goods enil 
ing or leaving the country. The govemt 
ment department which collects these tam 
(or “duties”) is often called the 


lend-lease (lénd lés) — A noun, used) 
an ‘adjective in the article. It refers to 
system by which the United States aid 
countries fighting the Axis powers ¢ 
World War II. Under the lend-lease 
gram, all kinds of supplies, including m 
tions, were sent by the U. S. to 
countries. In return for this help, t 
countries supplied many goods and 
ices for our armed forces, such as i 
and lodging for troops. After the wat, 
terials sent on lend-lease which Ls 
been used up were returned to the U 
or paid for. Usually the U. S. asked 
ments which amounted to only a frae 
of the original cost of the goods, 


convention (kén vén shin) —A 0 
It is a meeting of a group of peop 
discuss some problem and decide 
course of action. The national 
conventions being held this year are’ 
posed of delegates chosen by the 
tive political parties in each state. 





decision 


ind Jewish ' 


ng issues bea 
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es out of eam 


Congress ¢ 


J was a part of Wally — 
a part he could never give up 


mHE PHONE buzzed. Clamping 
the headset to his ear, Wally 
entered the world of clipped 
or peculiar to the railroad. Voices 
sd in and out. Over it all came 
Phooming voice of the dispatcher. 
S Hawk.” 
MHawk,” acknowledged Wally. 
"Copy 3 for second 2 west.” 
''Go ahead,” said Wally, rolling tis- 
into the typewriter. As the dis- 
Micher dictated the order, the blasting 
a whistle caught Wally’s ear. Second 
fwest was entering the block. Having 
hed typing the order, he slipped it 
the train-order hoops, ran out of the 
I fon and fastened the hoops to the 
order rack. Clambering up the 
¢ to hold the hoops in place so 
it the draft of the fast-passing train 
ma not twist them out, he watched 
train bear down on him. A hot 
Mast of air, mixed with the smell of oil 
ma soot, engulfed him from head to 
mt and second 2’s engine erupted 
ier him with a blast that shook his 
men, Wally saw the fireman crouched 
fine gangway and then the hoop leapt 
from under his fingers as the 
speared it with his arm. Long 
hes and Pullmans, blurred with 
ti, flashed past him. He straight- 
i the bottom hoop for the con- 
or. Wally caught a glimpse of him 
@enging out on a. step, and then the 
Meond hoop was gone and the marker 
lgats of second 2 started to fade. 


, WGoing back to the office he garbled 


) the phone, “second 2 by at Hawk.” 
= Oh-kay,” said the DS. 


= Wally Sims was the second-trick 


Brator at Hawk. When the war came 

i there was a desperate need for 
ators, he came out of retirement 
‘ad volunteered for this job because 


he ould not help Uncle Sam in any 


way. At least, that’s what he told 


other people, but inwardly he had a 
shy notion that this job might revive 
memories of his youth. However, he 
hadn’t quit yet, and he intended to 
stay on just as long as the railroad 
would have him. 

Hawk itself was just a speck on the 
map, a long row of section men’s houses 
—old boxcars in pairs and threes joined 
by wooden floors. The foreman’s resi- 
dence was at the head of the line. The 
signal-maintainer’s dwelling was a little 
farther back along the siding. Across 
the track were the quarters of the three 
operators, huddled together — more box- 
cars, but each a separate unit. 

In the setting sun, the semaphore 
was like a needle thrust into the sky. 
Smoke trailed from the chimney of a 
cook-car on the spur. 

The order light flashed on, signify- 
ing the approach of a train from the 
west end of the block. 


“One coming east at Hawk 
bawled into the phone. 

“Probably 38. Nothing on hee. a 
swered the DS. 

Wally pulled the semaphore blade to 
the vertical position. Soon the whole 
station was shaking with the a 
of an approaching train. A 
Mallet raced by the window, “followed 
by a string of rumbling freight cars and 
a bouncing red caboose. 

“She’s by.” 

“Righto,” said the dispatcher. “Its 
not been too busy yet but we got to 
have the division ready for No. 12.” 

Number 12 was the eastbound fruit 
train and she had to get through at all 
costs before those perishables started to 
rot. Any damage done to the goods in 
transit had to be paid for by the road. 
When No. 12 took to the rails, the 
whole division was keyed up. 


FIRST PRIZE STORY 


By CONRAD MASON 


Edwin Denby High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Teacher, Jackson L. Rosecrance 





‘this time darkness had enveloped 
' A light snow had started and 
} the ground was covered with a 
of white. 
| Through the phone Wally could hear 
the DS ruling the division. He glanced 
St the timecard. Soon No. 12 would 
uncoil herself from Ironton yards and 
@treak through the night to points east. 
> Leaning bick in his chair, Wally 
waited. The whole division was run- 
ming like a well-oiled machine. But 
sometimes the best kept machine breaks 
down. The chance that the division 
would snarl up never occurred to Wally 
as he happened to glance out of the 
Window and notice the snow falling a 
little harder and the wind whistling 
@round the corner of the station 

The phone wailed. Wally jumped. 
“Hawk.” 

“Copy 5 for first 14 east,” 
dispatcher’s voice. 

‘ It was beginning, thought Wally. 
» The fruit express was coming. Finally 
the order was typed. Wally glanced out 
the window. The far signal lights were 
lost in a maze of swirling snow and 
wind. The dull glow of a headlight 
tried to cut through. — 

“Here she comes,” 
the transmitter. 

Putting on his heavy coat he stum- 
bled out of the station into the white 

snow which bit deeply into 
face and eyes. 

He climbed the ladder onto the 
Swaying order stand and switched on 
the light used to illuminate the orders 
$0 the fireman could not miss the hoops. 

It seemed as if the train took an 
—. Finally the freight was rum- 

past, the engine roar deadened 

oo Hy wind. The hoop leapt out of the 
oe ak as the fireman speared it. Climb- 
| ing down, Wally straightened the bot- 
» tom hoop for the brakeman and trudged 

‘back to the station. He brushed the 
snow off himself and clamped on the 
headphones. 

Wally thought a boiler factory had 
moved in on the wire. A riot of sound 


came the 


Wally yelled to 


- and static met his ears. Someone, some- 


) where, was trying to break in above 


the sound, but the disturbance ren- 
= it impossible. The wire was use- 
less. 

A dispatcher with his wire out was 
helpless. Sooner or later most of the 
trains would have to stop and wait 
until the wire was put back in. 

Wally tore the headphones off. In 
the old days when they used telegraphs 
to dispatch trains, this would never 
happen, he thought to himself. Now the 
telegraph lay useless on his desk be- 
cause most of the operators did not 
know how to use it. Modern efficiency, 
he thought, sending kid operators 
through a ham school where they 
“learned telegraphy in six weeks.” Old 
timers knew it took months and months 
of training and practice. 

Wally’s meditations were interrupted 
by a trickling of sound that seemed to 
force its way into his mind. He sud- 
denly realized it was the telegraph. 

“HK, HK, HK, DS,” the sounder 
chattered. 

So seldom was Wally called by tele- 
graph that it took him some time to 
realize the dispatcher was calling him. 

“HK, HK, DS,” the telegraph con- 
tinued insistently. 

“HK,” Wally tapped back. 

“What's going on out there?” 
the DS. 

“There’s a storm blowing up, so thick 
I can’t see the block lights.” 

“The phone’s out,” said the dis- 
patcher. “Wait a minyte and I'll see 
how many Morse ops I got.” 

Sending out a call, nine stations an- 
swered. Nine out of seventeen. Not 
many to run a division with in the face 
of a storm—and No. 12, the fruit ex- 
press, hammering through the night. 

“HK, copy 1 for light engine 205 
running west to Ironton yards.” 

“Let her rip,” answered Wally. 

“Engine 205, A & E, take siding at 
Rever, meet No. 12 and continue to 
Ironton.” 

Wally knew that the DS was clear- 
ing the division so that the fruit train 
could come through without a minute’s 
delay. 

Slipping the order into a hoop, he 


asked 


pushed on his coat and walk 
the stand. 

The wind howled, raged’ 
whooped around him, while # the 
obscured his vision. Sedbring chal 
in the rack he went back to the § 
and snapped on the rack light. J 
immediately came the moan of @| 
tle and a headlight cut throug 
haze. Wally dipped the board 
signifying orders for the engine. 7 

“Engine 205 past HK,” he 
graphed to the dispatcher. ; 

“Oh-kay,” was the brief reply, 7 

Listening to the chatter of 
sounder, Wally followed No. 12's p 
ress through the division. 

“No. 12 past Keyliner,” chattered t 
sounder. q 

“Fruit drag by Welow.” 

“12 through Winslor.” 

Wally consulted the clock. Fift 
more minutes and No. 12 would 
whistling through. 

The clock slowly ticked the mint 
away . 9 ..:.8.0.7. 2a 
mind wandered back to the days of 
youth when he had often awaited 
portant trains like this...6...5.9 
4... any minute now....8..@ 

. the moan of a whistle sharp 
his senses. 

“One coming east at Hawk,” W 
informed the DS. , 

“No. 12. Nothing on her,” answ 
the DS. ; 

Now a headlight showed throught 
falling snow and the rumble of an @ 
proaching train set the station to vibrat 
ing. But something was wrong! Ti 
didn’t sound like No. 12. Of coum 
the storm might be hindering his hea 
ing but he strained his eyes to catg 
a glimpse of the train now 
the curve. The locomotive pulling ti 
train was not a cabin-front Mallet 
a high-stepping passenger job! ; 

Rushing out of the office with-a 
tern he stood by the tracks as the 
ing whistle pierced the air. The firema 
threw a loop at his lantern as he flash 
by silhouetted for a moment against 
cab light. Wally picked it up 

(Concluded on. page 17) 
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STORY. 1ST PRIZE 


Being notified that 
was one of this 
year’s Awards winners 


3 “yr the biggest thrill 


@f Conrad Mason's life. 
This was his first at- 


| railroads and rail- 
: Model railroading and photography 
fe his hobbies. He also enjoys playing the ac- 
and his favorite sport is golf. He plans 
§ ge on to colle~e «nd study nuclear physics. 


STORY 2ND PRIZE 


Muriel Van Loh was 
born on a farm near 
Tea, South Dakota. 
When she was in the 
second grade her fam- 
ily moved to a farm 
near Sioux Falls, where 
she now lives. She at- 
terded a country school 
through her first eight 
grades, and intends to 
make teaching her pro- 
fession. Muriel’s story deals with the adven- 
tures of a group of people caught in a bliz- 
zard. The idea for the story came to her when 
she was caught in a blizzard last winter. 


STORY 3D PRIZE 


Gloria Mathews has 
lived in Washington 
and around Puget 
Sound all her life. She 
is in her junior year at 
West Seattle H. S., 
where her favorite 
subjects are art and 
creative writing. 
Among her pet dislikes 
only two are outstand- 
ing. These are gravy 
and her small brother's jokes. Small 
a freshman. “I am having a pe 
time,” she writes, “just being around.” 
tends to continue studying creative ‘i 
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| Community First 


By DORIS MacLEAN, 16 


Western High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Isabelle Burns 


VAIRST PRIZE 
"COMMUNITY SERVICE REPORT 


d ha 
z 


q not hard. It’s not hard at all. 

1" eyo need is a sponsor, an enthu- 

stic group, and a goal. Anyhow, 

’s all we had when we organized 
“Committee of 100.” 

Our committee was organized a little 

a year ago when Mr. Thomas 

Duinlan, a young counselor at school, 


“Wressed an assembly in the school 


ditorium expressing the need for 
Givic improvement in our community. 
This speech brought out a lot of stu- 
dents, like me, who were interested in 


Pebtaining more recreation facilities for 
the neighborhood. Several meetings 
were held, and it was decided that a 
Pmeighborhood survey should be taken 
=f find out what the people wanted 
done and to see if they would back us 


ip once we started to do these things. 

» We students were sure that the need 
more recreation centers would be 

| One of the first things suggested by the 

“people, but to our dismay it was one 


‘of the last, if the people thought of it 


all. The community was more in- 
ed in such things as getting rid 
the rats and the air pollution, keep- 
the alleys clean, having regular 
frbage collections, and planning for 
ter traffic safety. 

’ After finding out these things our 
mext step was to see if the city would 
moperate with us. A meeting was held 

Ewhich the mayor and other city of- 
Giais were invited to attend. They 

mised their immediate and complete 
bOperation, so we went right to work. 

' “one hundred students were soon 


divided into sub-committees. Each stu- 
dent worked on the thing in which he 
was most interested. 

One group, with the aid of the two 
policemen from the nearest precinct 
assigned to work with the committee, 
set out to check the alleys. These check- 
ups were made to see if the people had 
proper garbage receptacles and to make 
sure that the city was keeping its prom- 
ise of giving our community weekly 
garbage collections. 

Another group made frequent visits 
to court to see what the judge was do- 
ing to people who had been given tick- 
ets for not having proper garbage cans. 
This was another check-up on the city. 
The judge, especially when students 
were there, gave out stiff fines and lec- 
tures. 

Another committee went to work on 
the rat problem. It prepared a ten block 
area for a rat kill. Householders were 
told to clean out garages, back yards, 
and other places where rats could hide. 
On the designated day, the city’s ten 
rat exterminator crews and students 
from the “Committee of 100” set to 
work. Each car crew was given a block 
to work on and two or more students 
to help them. The rat exterminators put 
hoses, attached to their car’s exhaust 
pipe, down all the rat holes that could 
be found. Over 2300 rats were killed 
in this ten block area alone. 

Another group of students went to 
theater lobbies and had smoke petitions 
signed. About 5000 signatures were 
obtained in this way. The petitions 
were then sent to the Common Council, 
whose members were trying to decide 
if there was a need for a new smoke 
ordinance. Students then went to the 
Common Council chambers and_ lis- 
tened to discussions on the subject. A 
new smoke ordinance was planned and 
drawn up. This ordinance was made 
to prevent further air pollution caused 
by smoke, acid, gas, and other fumes 


Ma a sper session. 
fences were either fixed or torn d do 
garages, back porches, and basemé 
were cleaned out; windows ” 
washed; paper was picked up, | 
were cut and raked; and the 
were cleaned up. This went on fer" : 
weeks, and the neighborhood began t 
get a new look all its own. D 
In order to give the people of the 
community a chance to express ; 
selves and to help them get the feeling 
of working together, town meetings 
were held in the school every Tuesday 
night. At these meetings . 
cussed the neighborhood problems 
how they could help to eliminate 
Well, that’s how we did it. Or rather, 
how, wo are doles 8 ox Sa 
far from complete. There are still al 
to clean up and rats to kill, and 
accidents to stop, and the new smoke 
ordinance to enforce, plus the 
that interests teen-agers most, the prob- 
lem of more recreation centers and — 
playgrounds. The Committee of 100 
will do these things, thom and do 
them well, for the city, the “ 
and the students are all working to- — 


gether. Ks 


Community Service Report 


Sponsored by Survey Graphic Magazine — 
FIRST PRIZE: $25 be 


DORIS MaclEAN 16, Western H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Isabelle Burns. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 j 


BERNICE JONES, Battin H. S., Elizabeth, Na 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth Stebbins. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


ADELE ZEIDMAN, 16, Ramsay H. S$. 
ham, Ala. Teacher, Elizabeth Eddy. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 is 

Sylvia Binkowski, 17, Pershiig H. Detroit, — 
Mich. Teacher, Eleanor moment ¥ 

Alice Davidson, 16, Lake Orion (Mich.) H. 
Teacher, Mrs: Lois Chastain. 

Dorothy Mae Lied, 17, Rapid City (S. D.) H. 
Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy Lloyd. : 

Jean Paulison, 17, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. 
Teacher, Clarence W. Hach. 

Margaret Uchigashima, 17, Waimea High and 
Elementary School, Waimea, Kaval, Hawall, 
Teacher, Mrs. Juanita C. Mund 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Fred Faulkner, 17, George Washington #. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth M. 

Grace LaBelle, 18, Union-Endicott H. Sq Em 
dicott, N. Y. Teacher, Betty E. Wyke. 

Gerda Long, 15, Western H. $,, 
Mich. Teacher, Adah Allen. . 

Lois Moran, 17, Sweetwater Union 
National City, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. 

Charlotte Reuben, Weequahic H. S$, 
N. J. Teacher, Charles Brodsky. : 

Margaret Shierson, 17, St. Francis As 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister Loyola, 








CK SIEBERT PAUL MICKELSON BARRY FARIS 


Dean, School of News editor, Editor-in-chief 
Journalism, University Associated Press International News 
ff Tlinois Service 


rt Quill and Sere 
re Journalism Awart 


Journalism chairman 
Southern Methodist 
University 


UILL AND SCROLL SOCIETY, international honorary 
society for high school journalists, has sponsored the 
journalism division of Scholastic Writing Awards for the 

past 14 years. In this way it has encouraged students to do 
outstanding work on their school publications. Journalism 
has attracted more and more entries each year, until now 
its six classifications are among the most popular divisions 

of the Writing Awards program. 
‘ Under the supervision of Executive Secretary Edward J. 
Pc ay For gemone Nell, Quill and Scroll takes the responsibility of screening the 
United Press thousands of entries and selecting the superior work. The 
finalists then come back to the Scholastic Awards office, where 
the mounted clippings are photostated in preparation for the 
final judging. These copies then go to the panels of judges for 

their rating. 

The group of distinguished journalists who selected the 
prize-winners are pictured on this page. The results of their 
ballots appear on the next page. Students winning honorable 
mentions will be notified by mail. 


- BE WITT REDDICK 
School of Journalism, 


| Uniwersity of Texas 
i Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH E. McGiLL CHRISTINE SADLER NORMAN KATKOV GEOFFREY PARSONS 
Editor, Director, Feature Writer, Chief Editorial Writer 
The Atlanta Washington Bureau, New York World- New York Herald 
Constitution McCall’s Magazine Telegram Tribune 
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AND SCROLL AWARD 
WINNERS 


News Story 


“FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
LISM | PUPILS, Saginaw (Mich.) Sr. 
§ Teacher, Mary Elizabeth Hetherington. 


| SECOND PRIZE: $25 — BETSY THOMSEN, 18, 
ce (Nebr.) H. S. Teacher, Nelle Gingles. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15—NANCY BARLOW, 15, New- 
it News (Va.) H. S. Teacher, Frances Taylor. 


Feature Story 


PRIZE. Royal Portable Typewriter — 
CAESAR, Saginaw (Mich.) Sr. H. §&. 
, Mary Elizabeth Hetherington. 





4 SECOND PRIZE: $25—JANET SCHALEK, 16, 
4 Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Al- 
M. Ellis. 


ID PRIZE: $15—DOROTHY KELLY—MAR- 
GLASSMAN, 17, Washington Irving H. S., 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. A. H. Rubman. 
j Editorial 

E FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 


TRRED CAPLAN, 17, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. of 
Midience. Teacher, Dorothy A. Frank. 


| SECOND PRIZE: $25—RUTH HOGG, Miami 
fic.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, B. Garfunkel. 


4 THIRD PRIZE: $15—JOAN DE MINT, 18, 
(Ul.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Clarence W. 








Column 


| FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
ER RICH, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. §S., 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 


| SECOND PRIZE: $15—ROLAND GERSON, 18 
Mighland Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Grace 


| THIRD PRIZE: $15 — JOHN LAWRENCE 
| WRIGHT, 17, Newport News (Va.) H. S. Teacher, 
| Frances L. Taylor. 


Sports Writing 


| FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portabie Typewriter — 
STANLEY ELLIS RUBENSTEIN, 17, Calvin Coolidge 
| #5, Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. M. Horne. 


e SECOND PRIZE: $25—DON FRANKLIN FACK- 
P1ER 17, South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
| Teacher, Rowena Harvey. 


| THIRD PRIZE: $15—JERRY SEGAL, 16, North 
| Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Freda 
Withers. 


ree, 


Interview 


* FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
| HVAN ROBINSON, 17, Robert E. Fitch H. S., 
& Conn. Teacher, Lorraine Hall. 


| SECOND PRIZE: $25—NICKY MITCHELL, 16, 
Greenville (S. C.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. P. N. 


| THIRD PRIZE: $15— JANICE RAU, Saginaw 
Meh.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mary Elizabeth Hether- 


(Concluded) 
dashed back to the station. The note 
said that No. 12 had stalled at Keylord. 
The big Mallet pulling her had broken 
a driving rod. This meant that unless 
another engine was found to replace 
the one that had broken down, the fruit 
express would be held up. Her freight 
would spoil. 

After Wally relayed this news to the 
dispatcher the sounder was silent for a 
moment but it suddenly spat into life. 

“HK, that light engine still in the 
hole at Rever?” 

“Sure is.” 

“She’s a Mallet and could take the 
place of the one that broke down on the 
express,” continued the DS. 

“But you have no way of getting in 
contact with her,” Wally said. “There’s 
no op at Rever.” 

“Tm not forgetting,” said the DS. “I 
guess youll have to wind up the line 
car and hustle down to Rever.” 

“In this storm?” protested Wally. 
“Why you can’t see five feet in front 
of your face.” 

“I’m afraid it will have to be that 
way.” 

“But anything is liable to happen.” 

“That’s a chance we'll have to take.” 

Wally’s hand shot to the key to pro- 
test but then he realized the dispatcher 
knew the odds against him and 
wouldn’t send him out unless the ex- 
press really had to be moved. 

“I know it will be tough, kid,” the 
DS continued, “but you're the only one 
who can do it. Get down to Rever, 
move that engine down to Keylord, and 
start the express on her way.” 

“Tll try,” answered Wally. 

Plowing through the drifts which 
had piled up around the door, he 
trudged down the track to the signal- 
maintainer’s house. Behind it was the 
little garage in which the motorized 
rail-car was kept. It was just a little 
dinky thing set on four wheels, with a 
gas engine and a shield for the driver. 

The engine on this rail-car was hard 
to start when cold. After doggedly try- 
ing for a quarter of an hour in the 
below-zero weather, Wally was all set 
to give up when the engine coughed, 
sputtered, and came to life. Ordinarily 
on good track this little blitz-buggy 
could go 35, but on slippery rails the 
wheels slipped helplessly, caught hold 
and then slipped again. Wally almost 
shut her off before he tried again, this 
time opening the throttle easily. Gradu- 
ally the car gained speed. Crouched 
low behind the shield, Wally sought to 
escape the blasting wind. 

Wally concentrated on the task at 
hand. All around him the snow fell and 
swirled, limiting his vision to ten feet. 















past him. “I'm a igaall , 
half-aloud, his face tening a 
“If nothing goes wrong I oughta 
there in another fifteen minutes. 
nothing goes wrong!” 

The snow let up for a moment a 
far ahead he saw the of a 
light. “That’s my stop.” He tched — 
the track ahead for the switch. in 
up the switch for the siding he went 
under reduced speed. a 

Ahead of him loomed the huge gray 
shape of a tender. Coasting to a stop h 
jumped off the handcar and wa 
around the tank to the cab. Pulling 
himself up, he thrust open the curtains 
and looked in. “Anybody home?” ~ 

Engineer Matthews looked around in 
surprise. “How in heaven’s name did — 
you come out here?” 

“I walked,” Wally answered sarcasti- 
cally. 

The fireman woke with a start. “What 
are you doing out here?” 

“The engine on the express broke 
down and you'll have to take its place 
with your engine.” % 

“You got any orders for. me to go 
on?” 

Glancing at the orders, Matthews 
seemed satisfied and gave the fireman 
the signal to start building up steam. 

Exhaustion finally overtook Wally. 
Slumping back on the fireman’s seat, 
sleep came. er 

The next thing he was aware of was — 
someone shaking him. “Hey, wake up, 
a gruff voice called. ; 

“Huh? Whaddua want? . .. Ohi” 
Wally shook the grogginess out of his 
head. “Where are we?” alae 

“We're at Keylord,” said the engi ~ 
neer. “You slept all the way.” ed 

“I gotta get the DS on the wire” 
Wally said and climbed down. To his” 
surprise the storm had subsided. In the © 
little station he pushed the surpi 
operator aside and called the DS. 

“Wally, is that you?” the sound 
chattered back. 

“It sure is, Chief. We made it, 
express will get through tonight.” 

“Take the first train back to B 
and you can call it a day.” 

“Roger.” 

As Wally walked out the door, ¢ 
was coming up and the sky was 
lemon yellow. 

The express blasted her way throu 
the station and Wally watched her § 
into the rising run, her wailing 
growing fainter every second, 

In a flash the answer to his qu 
came <o him. He took this job t 
the railroad was a part of him, a 
Wally knew he could never give 















































































































































was undoubtedly the finest exam 
acting I've ever seen. " 
Stan Kenton is definitely super ig 
opinion. If you want the honest 
in answer to your question, “Do 
like Hawaiian music?” I never hg yOh 
liked it very much. I do like the w taxi 
Bing sings, but there is a big differ . thro 
between his modern styling and natiy ah 
tunes, yes? In the future I'm going ud 
tune in on some music from the Ish y the 
on the short wave set. Maybe Il as | 
to like it yet. : B Sc 
So you are a camera fiend! The 
pictures you sent are indicative of yoy 
skill. My uncle is a professional 
takes wonderful pictures. I’m going} 
show him a few of yours. He’s su 
be interested. Do send me some of 
Island, won’t you? & 
You asked me to ‘tell you of & 
Francisco and my home. That's 
a large order since I’m completely sq 


International 
Letter Award 


By BARBARA FLAHERTY, 17 


Lincoln High School 
San Francisco, California 
Teacher: Mr. De Martini 


FIRST PRIZE ; 
INTERNATIONAL LETTER 


Sy 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson 
Educational "i--- ~+ 


Carnegie Endowment 
Internationa: + -_. .. 


Juan T. Trippe 
President 


Pan American 
World Airways 


\ Barbara describes life in San Francis- 
"eo to her Hawaiian pen pal, Bomani 


* What excitement your letters cause! 


= You should be flattered to know that 


Mom haunts the mailman waiting for 
those plump airmail parcels to arrive. 
My best friend, Rita, thinks you are 
) Wery nice looking and quite athletic in 
"mppearance. (I showed her the last 
" picture you sent.) 
© Today when I reached home, Mom 
me with unusual warmth, con- 
@idering the fact that I hadn’t made my 
bed, and poked your note into my hand. 
“Open it before I die of curiosity,” 
ghe cried. “It’s awfully heavy this time!” 
I teased her for a minute and then 
fore it open—Mom peering over my 
Shoulder. First of all, your snapshots 
fell out. Gosh, your workmanship is 
beautiful! That coffee table is a work 
© Of art. I can well understand why you 
Teceived first prize at the Maui County 
| Pair. Tell me, did you have to, buy 
“monkey wood, or does it grow around 
» your home? Did you use any special 
tools for the torch ginger carving? The 
Other articles show a great deal of skill, 
too. Mom and I especially admired the 
inated table lamp and fruit bowl. 
(Alls, the only thing I ever made was 
a chicken coop that fell apart after the 
first rain!) 
I was amazed to know that Maui is 
modern. I didn’t expect you to live 
WM a canoe and eat raw fish, but to think 
+ Gf shows, fine schools, and even a circus 
) well, it just floored me! Is there a 
Wegular auditorium for the circus or 
ts? I love the outdoor kind, with 
smell of sawdust and red-faced 
and everything that means 


IRCUS. 
‘Yes, I do love Ingrid Bergman. She’s 
in everything she plays in—so nat- 


ural and fresh. Did you ever see a for- 
eign film with sub-titles in English—I 


just saw Torment, a French film. It 


International Letter 
Writing 


Sponsored by Pan American World Airways 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


BARBARA FLAHERTY, 17, Lincoln H. S., San 
Francisco, Calif. Teacher, Mr. De Martini. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MARIE KOCH, 17, Johnstown (Pa.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Miss E. Owen. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 each (tie) 

MILDRED BUTLIEN, 17, Owego (N. Y.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Mrs. Sada M. Turner. 

JANET SCHALEK, 16, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Alberta Ellis. 

JANICE WILLEY, 15, Lyons Twp. H. S., La 
Grange, Ill. Teacher, Kathryn Keefe. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Brook Stevens, 16, Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, J. Thumin. 

Elizabeth Hall, 16, Binghamton (N. _Y.) 
North Sr. H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth Stoutenburg. 

Joanna Taub, 15, St. Agnes School, Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Braswell. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Winifred Allen, 16, St. Xavier's Academy, 
Providence, R. |. Teacher, Sister Mary Bernard, 
R.S.M. 

Bob Dickson, 16, Winslow (Ariz.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Estelee Hinson. 

Marijane Eastman, East Orange (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Linda Holloway. 

Jacqueline Gates, 17, Proviso Twp. H. S., 
Maywood, Ill. Teacher, Florence |. Otis. 

Marilyn Gates, 17, Proviso Twp. H. S., May- 
wood, Ill. Tecaher, Florence |. Otis. 

Ann Keegan, 16, Vincentian Institute, Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Sister Mary Margretta, R.S.M. 

Mary Anne Weber, St. Vincent Academy, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Sister Josephine Marie. 


on this “City by the Golden Gate,” a 
there are so many fascinating feature 
about it. 

I live on a hill overlooking the towm 
Our white stucco house commands @ 
wonderful view of the ocean, mountaing) 
and the houses below. San Francisco 
a marvelous jumble of old-World cham 
and new-World conveniences. Its reg 
taurants are famous, its history rich and 
colorful, and its people cosmopolitan) 
and gracious. Its parks are truly lovely 
and the helter-skelter pattern of if 
streets makes every walk an adventure, 
for you never know -where the next 
path may take you. ; 

My favorite part of the city is Fisher 
man’s Wharf where the streets are linet 
with curious shoppers. There the gout 
met may taste any kind of delicie 
sea food right from the ocean. Ti 
shops, I have heard, are operated by 
Italians who pass their stores on fa 
father to son. y 

Taking a close second on my popu 
ity list is Chinatown. The dim street} 
quaint shops, and exotic night clube 
have always intrigued me. I've a pa 
sion for Chinese candy, too, so | oftemy 
spend my dates in Chinatown. 

The boys and girls of my own 


are of a happy-go-lucky temperame 4 


who like to have a good time. They love 
to dance and generally hate to study 
I dislike to study because I’m lazy, Dit 
I love to find out things. I certainly @ 
enjoy writing to you, for this 
Since the coffee's perking and I m 

fry the fillet of sole for dinner, I 

bid “Aloha” to my new friend 
hope that he is as punctual about 


ing letters as I am. (That’s a joke, som); 


Sincerely yours, 
Barbara 
P.S. I’m sending you an old sn pst 


of me skiing, and one of the family 
Clear Lake. 
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bn, “Do a 

never ha WOMAN in the rain waving for a 
like the taxi — two school children trudging 
ig differe through the snow—a school boy 
g and natiwieth a humorous mouth — a candid shot 
I’m going gi study hall soon after lunch; these 
om the Isle the types of photographs given top 
aybe I'll mizes by the distinguished judges of 

‘ 8 Scholastic Photography Awards. 
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f celts SCHOLARSHIPS 

perated by © Kenneth M. Bell, Redford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
es on frome Fred Archer School of Photography, Los An- 

Me gees (2-year); Teacher, Irene C. Parker. 

Ue Harold Knittel, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. — 
1y popular |) fred Archer School of Photography, Los Angeles 
im street9 Plena arse _ Gentsch. iain 
. 4 E- ‘aulkner, Pea emonstration ool, 
oa Nashville, Tenn. — New York Institute of Photog- 

| taphy. Teacher, Christine Slayden Tibbott. 
so | often ae 
own. PRIZE WINNERS 
y Own aaey (The Lamp Department of General 
nperament | ric Company, Sponsors Classi- 
They love fications E, H, I, J, K and M) 
eee , E—News Photograph 
ertainly doe. First Prize, $25: Elmer Friman, 18, Samuel J. 
We Miden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Adele 
1S TeaSOR SS Goldstein. Also Ansco Award. 


ind | mut 


er, I shall 


riend and) 


bout writ 
ioke, son!) 


/ours, 


| snapi 


family a ‘ 


» Second Prize, $15: Harold Knittel, 18, Buf- 
| fale (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Albert Gentsch. 
Ansco Award. 
Third Prize, $10: Bill Cox, 17, Will Rogers 
$., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 
F—Photographic Story 
) First Prize, $25: Ralph Zuccarello, 17, Senn 
r. i. S,, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, M. Keefe. 
| Second Prize, $¢5: Donald Waterman, 17, 
Ewin Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Stein. 
Prize, $10: Patricia Brock, 19, John H. 


First prize in the Community Life 
classification by Ralph Mandus, 
School of Industrial Arts, N.Y.C. 


On May 24 more than 150 photo- 
graphs the judges chose out of more 
than 1,200 reaching the finals go on 
display in the East River Savings Bank 
windows fronting on Rockefeller Plaza. 

The judges were: Captain Edward 
Steichen, well known for his World 
War II photography and now Curator 
of Photography of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; Bruce Lownes, editor, Photo 
Arts Magazine, and Jess Gorkin, man- 
aging editor of Parade, the national roto- 
gravure Sunday newspaper magazine. 


Francis Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, H. Lee Hansen. 


G-—School or Camp Activities 


First Prize, $25: Merrille Sutton, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 
Also Survey Graphic Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Anthony Gutierrez, 18, 
Point Loma H. S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, 
J. Milford Ellison. 

Third Prize, $10: Rudy Vasquez, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 
Also Survey Graphic Award. 


H—Sports 


First Prize, $25: Mat Feldman, 17, Cleveland 
Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss Bulkley. 

Second Prize, $15: Gene Barton, 19, Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 
Also Ansco Award and Survey Graphic Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Peter Chrrenka, 17, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


I—Community or Social Life 


First Prize, $25: Ralph Mandus, School of 
Industral Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Jay A. 
Lederman. 

Second Prize, $15: Joseph Lamniello, 17, 
Mechanicville (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Whit- 
beck 


Third Prize, $10: Robert Wong, 20, School of 
industrial Art, N.Y.C. Teacher, Joseph J. Messina, 


Carlos Bean, Phoenix (Arizona) Union 
High School, won first prize in the pore 
trait classification for “The Jester.” 


Judges Edward Steichen, Bruce Downes and Jess Gorkin 
study entries as they prepare to select prize winners. 


J—Portrait of a Person 


First Prize, $25: Carlos Bean, 18, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Gertrude Mendenhal, 

Second Prize, $15: Jim Best, 18, 
(Ili.) County H. S. Teacher, Reva Best. 

Third Prize, $10: Ken Bell, 18, Redford H. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, |. C. Parker. 


K—Animals 


First Prize, $25: Pete Chrenka, 17, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 

Second Prize, $15: Gene Row, 18, New 
H. S., Winnetka, Ill. Teacher, Donald Smith, 

Third Prize, $10: David Porter, 15, Hamilton 
(U.) Community H. S. Teacher, Margaret G 3 


L—Scenic View 


First Prize, $25: Daniel Luchan, School of 
dustrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teachers 
J. Messina. Also Survey Graphic Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Fred Rosvold, 16, 
Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, A. 
Dick. Also Ansco Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Arthur Bodin, 15, 
School, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethel 


M-—Still Life 


First Prize, $25: Edgar A. Cozzens, 19, 
ford (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Rosaline GC 
Second Prize, $15: Bob Ellestad, 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Lois Tuttle. 
Third Prize: $10: Jerry Cox, 18, 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Los Vinette. Also Ansco Award. 
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BE OPPOSITION will be heard! Ever 


Dear Gay Head: 9 
After reading the letter from tha 
mitigated cad, Jerome Louderbag 
could easily become a confirmed ; 
hater. The fact that most men are] 
ried by the time they reach the qa 
25 is their own fault. They are the 
who propose. Personally, I am 4 
grateful to father for proposing? 
mother. Floating around in the neg 
spaces would be no fun at all, it 
to me. ; 
It is my opinion that if J. G. Loué 
back would take his nose out of a ¢ 
tionary long enough to get acquainted 
with some members of the opposite 
he would find them quite charming, 7 
Hoping for the exile of 
woman-haters 4 
Norma Jean Fields 


East Bank (W. Va.) H. 


Dear Mr. Louderback: 
I am afraid I must disagree 
your girl-hating principle, because 


since Jerome Louderback declared 

war on womankind in our April 19 
"~~ feeue, we’ve been deluged with letters 
from readers who insist on having a re- 
" faliating shot at the gentleman from 


g 


' Pelham. One whole English class in 
West Virginia (where the students were 
@tudying letter writing) were assigned 

\%® answer Jerome’s letter — for extra 

» eredit! We think Jerome, as well as the 

_ Fest of our readers, should have a chance 

> to hear some of their opinions. 


_ Dear Jerome: 
"Be a misogynist! Every man to his 
| @wn choice. But your statement that 
your status is one of “the sad facts,” 
“sounds as if you want to be convinced 
> that it’s all a big mistake. 
=) You say you're traveling in the com- 
of distinguished personages — 
I add — long dead. We American 
like to be fellow travelers with 
leaders — Stassen, MacArthur, 
© Marshall, Eisenhower, Dr. Joshua Lieb- 
man, Dr. Joseph Edgar Maddy, Dewey, 
“Chiang Kai-shek, and Professor Albert 
‘Einstein — all heads of families. 
Respectfully yours 
In the name of Undesigning 
Womanhood 
Ann Sinclair 
Immaculate Heart Academy, 
Ashland, Pa. 


© Dear Mr. Louderback: 

You state that you have had no per- 
contact with girls. How, then, 
a, you know that you don’t like 
them? It seems to me that you are mak- 
“Mig a snap judgment on a topic on 
= wich, by your own admission, you are 

Go? qualified to offer an opinion. 
© Shave not been dating girls very long, 
but so far I’ve enjoyed each date I’ve 
“had. There are some girls who think 
: are queens and others who are 
a diggers, but I leave them alone. 
@0 for the sweet type, the kind I think 
should meet and have a date with. 
a, ven you might be willing to ad- 


mit that Socrates, in all his wisdom, 
had missed something. 


Joe Mancari 
East Bank (W. Va.) H. S: 


Dear Mr. Louderback: 

Really, I was amazed that you used 
Beethoven (my favorite composer) as 
an example of a misogynist. I have re- 
cently read his biography and various 
other articles about him and know that 
he definitely was not a woman-hater. 
One of his greatest works, The Moon- 
light Sonata, was an outpouring of his 
love for a woman. He was in love sev- 
eral times, but was so unlucky as to have 
had the woman he loved marry some- 
one else. 

As another example you used Shake- 
speare. Weren’t some of his most beau- 
tiful sonnets written to “the Dark Lady 
of the sonnets,” a woman with whom he 
was reputedly greatly in love? 

Our ideas of a misogynist may differ, 
but it seems to me that you have misrep- 
resented both Beethoven and Shake- 
speare. 

You also speak of the Frenchmen 
who have ideas which correspond to 
yours. Are you quite sure that this ap- 
plies to the majority of the French? You, 
no doubt, know that your countrymen 
have the reputation for being the world’s 
greatest lovers. If this is the case, I 
imagine they rather enjoy taking the 
initiative in the matter of pouncing, in- 
stead of waiting to be “pounced upon” 
by girls who wish to lead them into 
“marital chains.” 

As for me, I hope to marry and have 
a family. And I want to marry a man 
who wants to marry me—not one 
whom I have to “trap.” 

Marcia Kidder 
East Bank (W. Va.) H. S. 


think most boys are to be blamed 
getting hooked. To admit the a 
truth, I am afraid we like it — a typi 
“tank-town” weakness, perhaps. 
Donald Capps : 
-East Bank (W. Va.) H& 


Dear Gay Head: 

Where are you hiding Jerome? 
quite smitten and do hope that Mo 
able to contact him. It’s become | 
secret ambition to snare a misogyni 

Patricia Vannice 4 
Mount St. Clare Colleg 
and Academy 
Clinton, Iowa 


Dear Gay Head: a 
Congratulations for the more @ 
satisfactory solution (in “Boy Hf 
Girl”— Apr. 19) to the problem) 
“how to get a man.” 3 
All this idle, silly chatter about 
ing that alluring “come hither” look} 
first-class nonsense! Today, a girl's 
objective must be to be well-inform 
True, it is pleasant to be “lovely to” 
at,” but to hold a boy, there must® 
something behind those looks. 
seek companionship in girls. If a 
can carry on a conversation with at 
she need not resort to fluttering % 
eyelashes — a poor substitute. 4 
Jeanne Ramundo 
Vincentian Institute, Albany, ® 


Dear Gay Head: 

I agree with Louderback on 
the “fair” sex alone. Women int 
with a boy’s studies and work. 
take all of his money, and then 
their backs on him when he is “b 
Women may be the dair sex, but 
are also the “unfair” sex. 4 

Willard Dillon 
East Bank (W. Va.) 
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out of a dig Scholarship Jury: (1. to r.) Royal Bailey 


Farnum of Hampton, Conn., Edward 


t acq ainte 3 
opposite sex! 
charming, 
e exile of i 
rs ; 
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Warwick of Philadelphia, Frank Young 
ef Chicago. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group II, Pastel, by LeRoy Winter, 16, 
Queen Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. (American Crayon 
Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Frederick & Nelson Regional. — 
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holastic 
Irt Awards 


Jerome? TmageglO HAVE an art piece displayed in the 
> that [ll bea National High School Art Exhibition 
become mem a great honor indeed. Out of the 
misogynist; $000 entries which had survived judg- 
nice Wag at regional exhibitions to come be- 
lare Collegi Mire the national Scholastic Art Awards 
y 


0 


’. Va.) H. . 








Ss ‘ ‘ 7 FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group III, Nabisco Poster, by Charles Mendez, 16, Mastbaum Vo 
Mties at Carnegie Institute, P ittsburgh, cational H. S., Philadelphia. (National Biscuit Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Gimbel Brom 
Maly 1,237 were selected for the national 


5 ow! 

HOne of the largest tasks faced the 

Mholarship jury (pictured on this page), 
> had to choose from over 600 port- 
los the winners of the 75 scholarships 

the nation’s leading art schools. 

/On these pages we can present only a 

iW samples of the prize-winning pieces. 
ine prize-winning pictures in Group I 

pear in Junior Scholastic magazine. 
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THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group 1, General De- 
sign, Fritz Schumaker, 14, Dennis Jr. H.S., 
Richmond, Ind. First shown at William 


bany, NI H. Block Company Regional. 


on le 

on interkel 
work. 
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COLLIER’S AWARD, $100, Group III, by An- 
gelo Stevens, 17, Lincoln H. $., Cleveland, 
Ohio. First shown, Halle Bros. Co. Regional. 


Picterial Art Jury in Action: (I. to r.) 
William A. Smith, Siegfried Weng, Zol- 
ten Sepeshy, Max Weber, Millard Sheets. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Colored Ink, by 
Havelock, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. ( 
Ink Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Crowley, Milner R 


INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Group Il, Water Color, by 
Roger Sprigings, 17, Carl Shurz H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


THIRD PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Oil, by Sueo Miyag 
17, McKinley H. S., Honolulu, Territory of 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Il, Sculpture, by 
Richard LaFean, 16, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. First shown. Kaufmann Regional. 





THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Ceramics, 
by Joseph Lasenyik, 17, E. Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. First shown, Halle’s. 


PRIZE, $30, Group Il, Linoleum Block Print, by George 
a, 18, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (C. Howard 
Pen Co., Sponsor.) Abraham & Straus Regional Exhibition. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50, Oil Painting, Group Ill, 
by Jacqueline Brandford, 16, High School 
of Music and Art, New York City. 


ID PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Pencil, by Shirley Klein, 17, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. (American Lead Pencil Co., 
br). First shown, Crowley, Milner Regional Exhibition. 





Advertising Art Jury: (I. to r.) H. E. Ster- 
of Carnegie Tech; J. T. Ross of Ketchum, 


Madleod & Grove, and Albert T. Sneden 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Il, General 
Poster, by Roy Stockfisch, 18, Lane H. S., 
Brooklyn. (American Crayon Co., Spon- 
Sor.) First shown in Abraham & Straus 


Regional Exhibition. 


This is part of First Prize 
in Ceramics, Group II, 
won by Ruth Cochran 
(see description at bot- 
tom of page, in center). 


LEFT: First Prize, $25, Group II, Ceramics, 
by Ruth Cochran, 15, West H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (First shown, Halle Bros. Regional.) 
ABOVE: Second Prize, $15, Group III, Fabric 
Decoration, by Benariene Smith, 17, North 
H. S., Wichita, Kans. (First shown, Hinkel 
Regional.) 

RIGHT: Second Prize, $15, Group Ill, Cos- 
tume Design, by Marcia Edelman, 15, School 
of Industrial Art, New York City. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group II, Car Cards, by 
drew Clausen, 18, Lane H. S., Brooklyn. ( 

Nut & Chocolate Co., Sponsor.) First shown | 
Regional Exhibit at Abraham & us 
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inder the supervision, guidance and encour- __iIt 

yement of art teachers and supervisors in the 
: merican school systems, high school students _ ther interest among all students and their 
a producing work of superior quality and __ ilies that Collier’s has established its | 
"intellectual perception of the American scene. High School Art Awards. 


To each winner Collier’s pre- 
sents a check for $100 and the 


Colliors Certificate of Merit 





@ winner? The Design Jury studies 
Left to right, Gail Berk, George 
Helen Topp, and Josephine Ellis. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, 


© Handcraft, by Marilyn Ko- 
os 18, — Tech H. S., 


h. First shown 
ince Regional. 


SECOND PRIZE, $20, Gp. 


Ill, Linoleum Block Print, 
by Don Patterson, 17, Tu- 
ley H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
(Hunt Pen Co., Sponsor.) 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Pastel, by 
Edna Zaenglein, 18, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis. (American Crayon 
Co., Sponsor.) Block Co. Regional 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ili, Costume Design, 
A, by Rose Carrozza, 17, Straubenmuller 
Textile High School, New York City. 





Preliminary Jury hails from several 
. . (Il. to r.) Helen Copley of Detroit, C. F. 
FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, General De- of Boston, Ruth Halvorsen of 
sign, by Ann Turman, 18, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. 


MCOLLIER’S AWARD, $100, Oil, by An- 
Wrew Spaeth, 18, Flushing (N.Y.) H. S. 
; First shown, Gertz Long Island Regional. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Sculpture, 
Group Il, by Bill Pahle, 18, Lincoln 
High School, San Jose, California. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Pencil, by 
Jean Shelton, 18, North H. S., Denver, 
Colo. (American Lead Pencil Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown, May Co. Regional. 
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* Cheers to the young artists who won this 
q ‘year’s Ingersolf Art Awards. Judging by the 
E ealibre of the winning entries, there’s prob- 
ably a future Winslow Homer, George 
; ‘Bellows or Grant Wood among you. The 
United States Time Corporation, one of the 

leading American manufacturers of watches 
= and clocks, is indeed happy to add you to 
| ‘its roster of prize-winners. May it prove to 


be your open door to fame and fortune. 


Entries this year were even more spectacu- 
lar than those of previous contests sponsored 
by U. S. Time—thrilling proof that this an- 
nual art competition encourages the devel- 


‘opment of potential fine arts painters and. 


commercial artists. 


@ wish to thank all the contestants who 
“tried for the Ingersoll Art Awards. 





ILE 


Of 
L000 


These are only four of the winners of t 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. These winne 
and 10 others were awarded prizes of $1 
each. In addition 58 students received k 


orable mention and awards of $25 each.” 


x RICHARD JOSEPH ANUSZKIEWICZ, age 17, of Erie, Pe 
sylvania, won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with t ; 
ater color. - 

He attends Erie Technical High School and has won sever 
other Art Awards—Kaufman Award (Regional) 1947, Ing 
Award 1947 and the Associated ‘Artists of Pittsburgh Schol 
Portfolio Award (Regional) 1948. 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIM 





gan, won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with his crayon 

drawing of fighting cocks. ‘ : 
Richard is a senior at Highland Park High School where he is 

active in the French Club. He intends to study commercial art, 





Ss: 


% ROBERT GREER, age 17, of Peoria, Illinois, won one gf the 

ee Ea. $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with a tempera painting of a rural 

nwa 2 a scene. é 
: . ; Robert is a student at Woodruff High School and his particular 


interest is in- landscape painting. 
. 


"® ANTHONY EPPOLITO, age 17, of New York City, won one 
oof the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with a bridge scene in tempera. 
a Anthony is a student at the School of Industrial Art in New 
York and is specializing in book illustration. 





THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





~ BvefBince I wasa kid (and I wouldn’t 
| dare tell you how long ago that was) 
| people have been saying : 
| ~ *When you take a picture, be sure 
that the sun is directly behind you.” 
Well, friend, that’s just so much 
Monsense. You don’t always have to 
have the sun behind you. It’s fun to 
‘take some of your pictures with the 
light coming in from the side and 
Gasting shadows, the way it does in 


dust besure, though, that you never 
the sun shine directly on your 
@amera’s lens, as it will spoil your pic- 
“tures. Hold your hand or hat at one 
side to shade the lens. 


And if you want a better chance of 
actually getting the picture, load 
your camera with Ansco Film. 

For Ansco Film has a “‘wide lati- 
tude” which makes allowance for 
minor exposure errors. Try it. 


Get your copy today 


If you really want to 
become a good pho- 
tographer, read 
Ansco’s booklet, 
“Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy.”’ 
You'll find 60 
pages 6f ideas and tricks, with ex- 
amples. Just 25¢ at any dealer’s. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. 


: SK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


A BIVIBION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM SOMPOnATION 





ART 


Scholarship 
Winners 


ALABAMA PoryTEcHNic INstrTuTE, Ag 
burn: Christine Malone, Phillips H, § 
Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Belle Ca 

ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL, Buffalo: Paul Me 
Hopsecger, Erie ( Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher 
Joseph M. Plavcan. ; 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chicagos 
Frank Emrick, Manual Training H, 
Peoria, Ill. Teacher Anna Belle Taylor, © 

Art CAREER SCHOOL, New York: 

K. Terasaki, Hyde Park H. S., Chicage 
Il. Teacher, Mrs. Jean D. Nichols. 

Art CENTER ASSOCIATION CHOO 
Louisville: Bennet R. Norrbo, Beave 
(Ore.) Union H. S. Teacher, 
Schoeler. 

Art ScHOoL oF SocIETY OF ARTS 
Crarts, Detroit: Renee Kaupiz, Cass Teg 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Ber 
dine Sether. a 

Art StupENTs LEAGUE oF New You 
Noel Yauch, Cass Tech. H. S., Det 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

BraDLeEy UNIVERsITY, COLLEGE OF 
Arts: Marilynn I. Bowman, Des 
(Iowa) Tech. School. Teacher, 
Brewer. i 

BuRNLEY SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Seattle: 2 scholarships: Jon E. Crandal 
Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teach 
Charlotte Bisazza; Marvin Herard, Aubum 
(Wash.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. ; 
Dunn. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
Crarts, Oakland: June Pyne, Stoe 
( Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Blanche P. 
Daniel. 

CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNO 
Pittsburgh: 2 scholarships: Herbert 
Nubel, Garden City (N. Y.) H. S. Teach 
Milton C. Weiler; William H. Sh 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach 
Joseph C. Fitzpatrick. : 

Cuicaco ACADEMY OF Fine Arts: Chl 
tine Kantor, Tuley-H. S., Chicago, } 
Teacher, Samuel Greenburg. 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL oF ART: 2 § 
ships: Richard J. Anuszkiewicz and Ca 
mir T. Maciulewicz, both of Erie (Fi 
Tech. H. S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plaveam, 

Civcinnatr ART ACADEMY: Nase 
Stanley, Alliance , (Ohio) H. §. 

Elsie Sanders. * 

Cotorapo Sprincs Fine Arts CENT 
Don Carrick, Cass Tech. H. S., Det 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. , 

Cotorapo STATE CoLLEcE oF Epu 
tion, Greeley: Clyde R. Daily, 
(Kan.) H. S. North. Teacher, 
Goodwin. 3 

Cotumsus Art Scoot (Ohio): Cha 
C. Gehm, Alliance (Ohio) H. S. Te ct 
Elsie Sanders. e 

Corcoran ScHoot or Art, W 


7 ) oe ea 


“4 


© 
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x 


= BD. C: Morton Smith, Cleveland 
hts (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, C. J. 
, e 


4 © Fort Wayne Scuoow or Art: Nelson 
4 "Pollak, South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, 

° - "iad. Teacher, Blanche Hutto. 
| ; GeorcEe Peasopy CoLLeGE FoR TEACH- 
"ems, Nashville: Alan A. Munro, Wichita 


S{Kan.) H. S. North. Teacher, Margie 


» Goodwin. 
\ 4 Ixurnois WESLEYAN UNrversity, Bloom- 
ington: Evans Bevier, New Trier Twp. H. 


'§,, Winnetka, Ill. Teacher, Frank Holland. 
INSTITUTE OF DESIGN IN CHICAGO: 


STITUTE, Ate 
NGeorge Boornazian, H. S. of Music and 


lips H. 


3elle Comeniimmart, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Lee R. 
‘alo: Paul Mame Rosen. 
|. S. Teachers 3 Jacxson-Von Lapavu ScHoot oF FasH- 


Sgon, Boston: Anita Kevan, East H. S., 


RT, Chicagos) "Denver, Colo. Teacher, Miss Hero Lucile 


ning H, § » Conesny. 

le Taylor. § Jamesive FRANKLIN ScHOOL OF PROFES- 
York: Georgguee gonai Ants, New York: Jerome Friedman, 
S., Chie See Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


chols. BE 
nN ScHoom 
0, Beaverton 
er, Gertrude 


F¥ ARTS AND 
z, Cass Teds 
Mrs. Bernie = 


"Teacher, Leon Friend. 
Joun Herron Ant Institute, Indian- 
apolis: 2 scholarships: James Kreuter, Cen- 
= iral H. S., Sheboygan, Wis. Teacher, Wil- 
Hited Veenendaal; Richard Zayac, Cass 
' Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich: Teacher, Mary 
PL. Davis. 
= Jon Gnacy Scuoor or Paintinc, New 
) Hope, Pa.: Jacqueline Brandford, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Herman A. Bloomstein. 
= Kansas Crry Art Institute: Bernice 
eek, Tech. H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teach- 
pa, Anna Myers. 
© Layron Scuoot or Art, Milwaukee: 
Pred Weinman, Des Moines (Iowa) Tech. 


S., Detroigy 
S. a 
EGE OF Fin 
Des Moines® 
cher, : 


AND DEsiGly 


t Spenool. Teacher, Marie Brewer. 
E. Crandaijy » Mary Harpiw-Baytor Coxzece, Bel- 
sh. Teachemy pin, Texas: Peninah Schulzinger, Walnut 
rard, Aub H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Ed- 
, Mrs. i Dauterich. 


=) Manyuanp Instrrute, Baltimore: James 
HA Cuckert, Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ieacher, Edith Reilly. 

= McDowext DesicNinc aND DressMAK- 
_ IN Scuoot, New Yorks Bernita Hargis, 


ARTS 
ne, Stock 


noche P, 


TECHNOLOGY : 

' nic H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
i We Teacher, Mrs. Hillis S. Wise. 
= ‘ha | Memzicer Art Scuoot, Detroit: Vin- 


ent A. Mariani, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
Ohio. 
© Memens Acapemy: Helen Goodzeit, 
S Golambia H. S., Maplewood, N. J. Teach- 
=, Violet B. Demarest. 
= Minnearouis Scuoot or Art: William 


Pa. Teac 
) 


Ants: C 
Chicago, 


“ * ry ma Sigal, School of Industrial Art, New York, 
Erie (A ¢ Y¥. Teacher, Ben Clements. 
1. Plaveaae nee Mopern Scuoon or FasHion anp De- 
e John 1 6M, Boston: Kathlyn M. Curley, Jamaica 
S. Tea (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Mary P. 
ars Cale Moore Instrrute oF Art, Philadelphia: 
S. gery Jean Gordon, State College ( Pa.) 
: ° 8. Teacher, Edward L. Mattil. 
= Yorx-PHornix ScHoot oF Dkr- 
ily, New York: Ray Goodbred, Andrew 
ras weexson H. S., St. Albans, L. L, N. Y. 
ppeemner, Jacob A. Ornstein. 
bio): Gl : |New Yorx Scuoo. or Interior Dec- 
S. Te @m0N:- Joe Glerum, Miami (Fla.) Sr. 
= ®. Teacher, Helen Spach. 
ons ScHoot or Desicn, New York: 


i Havelock, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
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playing with the very best= 
with equipment designed and 
approved by champions who 
know. That’s why these stars 
say to you—“BUY WILSON.” 


Wilson Strata-Bloc woods 
and precision built irons are — 
best for your game. And for 
more thrills with every shot 
play the famous Wilson K-28 
or Top Notch golf ball. See 
your Wilson dealer or golf pro- 
fessional. : 
of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Gene 
Serazen 


When you buy golf equipment, 
take a tip from these famous 
golf stars and choose the kind 
they use and. recommend— 
WILSON. They'll tell you that 
you'll play better and have 
more fun in golf if you have the: 
confidence in the clubs and ball 
you use that comes only with 
the knowledge that you are 


Players ioned are ined as 





With players who know WILSON is 
top choice in sports equipment. So 
remember that name, it’s important 
to your game. 


LEWANTA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTs, 

hia: Emmy Lou Bailey, Lower 

n Sr. H. S., Ardmore, Pa. Teacher, 
C. Solunermann. 

HIA ,.MuseuM ScHoot oF IN- 

Art: Seymour LeVine, Cass 

#—. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 


PORTLAND Museum Art ScHoot, Ore- 
Amold Schumacher, Washington 
ES. Portland, Ore. Teacher, Mrs. Con- 
T. Carter. 
© Pearr Instrrvre, Brooklyn: 2 schol- 
: Tom Courtos, Abraham Lincoln 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Ronald Wing, Norwich (Conn.) 
Academy. Teacher, Margaret L. 


Ricumonp ProressionaL INSTITUTE: 
Chamberlain, Greensboro (N. C.) 

r. EZ. S. Teacher, Mrs. Grace Faver. 
Rope Istanp Scuoot or Dessicn, 


: "Meoridence: Charles Chope, Cass Tech. 
EE S., Detgpit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Berna- 
dine Sether 


‘\Ranctmvc Scuoot or Art, Sarasota, 
Fia.: Bettye Roberts, Sarasota (Fla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Margaret C. Clement. 
Rocuester Instrrute or TECHNOLOGY: 
“Roland J. Ketchum, North Sr. H. S., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Virginia D. 


Sr. Lous ScHoo. or Five Arts, Wash- 


ington University: Jean M. Alexander, 
Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

San ANTONIO ArT INstITUTE: Joanne E. 
Hawk, Central Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mrs. U. L. Riley. 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHI- 
caco: 3 scholarships: Richard Bogart, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis; Barbara V. Tanner, Ar- 
thur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. Teacher, 
Virginia C. Harper; Jim Zeiler, Tuley 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Samuel 
Greenburg. 

ScHooL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
Portland, Me.: Roger D. Moore, Caze- 
novia (N. Y.) Central School. Teacher, 
Merrill A. Bailey. 

SCHOOL OF THE MusEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Boston: Esther Cohen, Dorchester (Mass. ) 
H. S. for Girls. Teacher, Alva B. Glidden. 

SyRacusE UNIVERsITY SCHOOL OF ART: 
2 scholarships: Margaret Ponce, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y.; Alan M. 
Wallie, Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Wesley A. Mills. 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF. FasHION, New 
York: Janis Barngrover, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Tech. School. Teacher, Marie 
Brewer. 

TyLerR ScHoot oF Fine Art, Temple 
University, Philadelphia: Merle J. Edel- 
man, West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. E. Vacek. 


UNIVERSITY . OF ALABAMA: Barh 
Goodwin, Ensley H. S., Binniagham, Al 
Teacher, Caroline Dick. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
Ruth E. Gardner, Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
H. S. Teacher, Joy Kreuger. 

University oF Georcia, Athens: B 
Dickey, Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas Cite 
Mo. Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. r 

UnIverstry OF MzaAmi, Coral Gah 
Alberta J. Davis, John Marshall H. 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Florence 
Yorke. 

Universiry oF NEw Mexico, 
querque: William  Firschein, _ 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tes 
Leon Friend. ‘ 

University OF NortH CaARo.ina, Wom 
an’s College, Greensboro: Lois J. Brown 
Jeremiah E. Burke H. S., Dorchesty 
Mass. Headmaster, Ellen G. Wisem 
Marilyn Zirkel, Cleveland H. S., St. Le 
Mo. Teacher, Bernard E. Peters. : 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL @ 
Art, Norman: Patricia Heydrick, Classe 
H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. Teae 
Mary Lamb Lewis. : 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA SCHOOL 
FINE AND APPLIED ART: Emalou 
kins, Salina (Kan.) H. S. Teacher, 
Cooke. : 

VesPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, 
ton: David Brisson, Haverhill (Mass 
H. S. Teacher, Margaret Depping. 


Uy) 





BUSY PEOPLE PAUSE 
FOR REFRESHMEN 


Ask for it either way .. 


. doth 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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National 
FP ish School 
Art Exhibition 


exhibition of award-winning 
fworks, climax of Scholastic Art 
rds, is held at the Galleries of the 
artment of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 9—May 30. 

p Il includes students in grades 10, 
and 12 attending academic, class- 
or general high schools who have 
than 10 hours of art instruction 
week. Students in Group Ill are 
in grades 10, 11, and 12 who 

d vocational, trade, technical, or 
cial classes and have 10 or more 
of art instruction weekly. Group 

Mncludes all students in grades 7, 8, 

@ 9, regardless of what type school 

y attend or how much art instruc- 
they receive. Group | winners are 
d in this week’s Junior Scholastic, 

May 24 issue.) 

NAN students who won Honorable 
fons and Places in the National 
School Art Exhibition are being 
d directly through certificates sent 

their principals, and will have their 

mes published in the Catalogue of 
Art and Photography Exhibitions. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 


© (The United States Time Corpora- 
| fon—sponsor. An award of $100 
= to each student listed below.) 


d Anuszkiewicz, 17, Erie (Pa.) Tech. 
LS. Teacher, Joseph Michael Plavcan. 
d Ellsworth, 16, Erie (Pa.) Tech. H. S. 
tt, Joseph Michael Plavcan. 
my Eppolito, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Stanley Rose. 
& Greer, Woodruff H. S., Peoria, Ill. 
geecner, Mrs. Dee J. Eichhorn. 
Dearel Gustafson, 17, Shorewood (Wisc.) H. S. 
f » Elise Johann. 
4 Harrison, 16, Lane Tech. H. S., Chi- 
IL Teacher, Robert M. Bell. 
Haug, 18, New Trier H. S., Winnetka, 
Ml. Teacher, Frank Holland. 
im™d Keyes, 17, Highland Park (Mich.) 
Ls. Teacher, Miss Cyril Aronson. 
Moland, 18, Bakersfield (Cal.) H. S. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Emerson. 
Sprigings, 17, Carl Schurz H. S., Chi- 
BM. Teacher, Mrs. Ann Gale. 
Zacharias, 16, Harper H. S., Chicago, 
» Mrs, Edna Madsen. 


George H. Clapp Award. An award 
) for the bet portrayal of school life 
i classroom, on the athletic field, or 
MaAcurricular activities. 


Gehm, 18, Alliance (Ohio) H. 8S. 
| Elsie Sanders. 





Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SHHHHHHI Quict reigns in the cabin of the 
Martin 2-0-2. Thanks to Martin sound-condi- 
tioning, the cabin registers only 70 decibels...» 
10 less than specified by customer airlines. 
How quiet is 70 decibels? Well, the average 
office is 50 decibels, conversation is 60, an auto 
passing is 70. Thus the 2-0-2 cabin noise is only 
a little above that of ordinary normal speech. 
It’s just another of the many features which 
build customer satisfaction . . . and business 
for airlines equipping with the 2-0-2. 


Marvinol Maids: Typical of the plastic prod- 
ucts that may be made from versatile Marvinol 
resins are raincoats, handbags and shoes . . « 
plus toys, fabrics, other products in store 
windows. Now in production, a new Martin 
plant is turning out the first of millions of 
pounds of Marvinol for manufacturers of fin- 
ished plastics products. 


S< 


Airlines Cut Defense Costs! Do the airlines 
reduce the costs of national defense? Listen to 
one of our top military men: “‘I estimate there 
should be available, to support any possible 
military requirement, something in the neigh- 
borhood of 4500 transport airplanes. The cost 
of such a military service would be prohibitive. 
Obviously this reserve must be provided by the 
civil airlines of this nation.” 


times in 15 years and are still growing. 

ever, it ie estimated that Soviet i 
planes carried only 307,000 passengers in <e 
as compared to the 13,144,836 passengers 
carried by U. S. domestic airliners. The new 
Russian twin-engine airliner, IL-12, carries : 
only 27 passengers as compared to the 2-0-2's 

36 to 40, yet is considerably slower. 


Sf 


White-Coated Warriors! Among the many 
military research projects being carried on nat 
Martin chemists, physicists, math 

and engineers are: advanced jet. propulsion, — 
guided missiles, electronics, supersonic tiene 2 f 
radically new types of aircraft. Martin works 
closely with the Military Services to wip 


America first in the air! 


Martin 2-0-2’s were not such common pd - 
as they are today, the pilot of a 4-engine aig — 
liner was taking off from LaGuardia Field in 
New York. As a 2-0-2 zipped past him, he 
sputtered into his radio: ‘‘What kind of 
that, anyway? I’ve never seen a twin-engine 

pass one with four engines in level flight, let 
alone on a take-off climb!” 


EY 


“Coasting” Uphill! The huge Neptune rockets, 
being built by Martin for the Navy, will run 
out of fuel in 75 seconds, at which time they 
will have reached a height of 38 miles. So 
great will their momentum be, however, that — 
they will ‘coast’ straight up for another 197 
miles to reach a height of 235 miles . . . more 
than twice the height reached by any V2. eeu 
higher than any man-made object ever 0 leave ~ 
the earth. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable QO~~~ 





lcott Hewes, 16, Masters School, Dobbs 
j : Teacher, Mrs. Rosamond Verdery. 


fhe National Conferepce of Christians 
Jews Award. An award of $50 to the 
smt whose work best expresses the 
; of religious goodwill. 
Merle Edelman, 18, West Tech. Sr. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Carl E. Vacek. 
1—OILS 


Group II 
Prize $50: Earl Richard Shropshire, 18, 
Davis Sr. H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
Filson. 
Second Prize, $25: Gerald Major, Jr., 16, Scran- 


Prize, $15: Sueo Miyagawa, 17, McKinley 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, Ivalee Har- 


‘ington. 
Group III 


mast Prise, $60: Jacqueline Brandford, 16, H. 8. 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Bloomstein 
“Second Prize, $25: Richard Anuszkiewicz, 17, 
(> Ele (Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plav- 


H. $8. 


ean. 
> Thied Prize, $15: Edwin J. Brown, 14, H. §. 
: Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 


© @-WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 2) 


Group II 
; Prize, $25: Carol Cushman, 16, Dana Hall 
ey Wellesley, Mass. Teacher, Ruth Chaney. 
Seeond Prize, $15: Mabel Williams, 16, Du 
. 8., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel 


$10: Jerry Helmrich, 18, Lincoln 
Tacoma, Wash. Teacher, Avalon Wojahn. 


Group III 

ey $25: Elaine Bearman, 17, Prospect 

; H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs, 
‘Beatrice Wannenberg. 

" Second Prize, $15: Casimir 

Mile 4(Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, 


* Third Prize, $10: Mario Prisco, 16, H. &. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Her- 
man Bloomstein. 


Maciulewicz, 17, 
Joseph M. 


3—CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND PASTELS 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 3) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: LeRoy Winter, 16, Queen Anne 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Also Strathmore Supple- 
mentary Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Pauline Ethel Jones, 18, 
Shorewood (Wisc.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Elise 
Johann. 

Third Prize, $10: Joan Sullivan, 15, Tyler (Tex.) 
H. S. Teacher, Marjorie DeBord. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: David Gordon, 17, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Lee Rosen. 

Second Prize, $15: Dolores Bosonetto, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. 8&., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Cherry. 

Third Prize, $10: Edna Zaenglein, 18, Arsenal 
—_ School, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 

ard. 


4—DRAWING INK, BLACK 


( Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 4) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: June Davis, 16, Springfield 
(Vt.) H. S. Teacher, William Gentes. 

Second Prize, $15: Gloria Daso, 18, James Ford 
Rhodes H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Martha 
Kenyon. 

Third Prize, $10: John Loughlin, 16, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. Teacher, 
Lincoln Levinson. 


Group Il 

First Prize, $25: Ardy Kazarosian, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Supplementary 
Awards. 

Second Prize, $15: Donald McGarvey, 18, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. 
Ulen. Also Hunt Supplementary~ Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Elaine Havelock, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Award. 


5—DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 5) 
Group II 
First Prize, $25: Nancy Clark, 17, Roosevelt 


Bf Dus Motos, lowe. Techn, | 


a Prize, $15: Tom ae 18, A 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teac 
Friend. be: 

Third Prize, $10: Deborah E. Sussman, 1§) 
wood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Ma 
Mandell. 3 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Regina Kassel, 17, Cass 


H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L, 
Also Hunt Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Elaine Havelock, 11, | 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Award, 

Third Prize, $10: Don Carrick, 18, Cas J 
H. &., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Edith 


6A—"GAG” CARTOON 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6A) 


First Prize, $25: John wa, 15, § 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Carton F. Boyer. Also § 
Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Bruce Benson, het 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs, Co 
Perkins, Also Strathmore Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Ronald Wing, 18, 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, Ma 
Triplett. Also Strathmore Award. 


6B—"MESSAGE” CARTOC 
(Higgins Ink Company 


sponsors Classification 6B) + 


First Prize, $25: David Royce, 16, 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Kathryn 7 


Second Prize, $15: Mel Silverman, 17, Xe 


Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs, 
Fields. Also Hunt Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Don Kracke, 16, 
(Cal.) Union H. S. Teacher, Evelyn Je 


H. S., 


6C—CARTOON STRIP 4 


(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6C) 


First Prize, $25: Ronald Stachowiak, 16, € 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Award. 


Second Prize, $15: Marvin Kuhlman, 17, & 


velt H. S., Chicago, Il. Teacher, 
Stroscher. 
Third Prize, $10: Dick Tweedy, 18, 


(Kan.) H. S, East. Teacher, Evelyn DeG 





Cogra 


- All contestants, winners or not, 
May be proud of contributing to 
American culture. We look for- 


contests. 


FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK 
INKS - FREEHAND DRAWING IN 
‘COLORED INKS - CARTOONING - 
‘MECHANICAL DRAWING (supple- 


"ward to their success in coming é i DS 
aie 


To 


Covenmanewat. 
7 akasanaiee 
OF EXCELLENCE 


the Winners of 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AW! 


Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 


pleased and proud to extend gred 


ings to the winners in all section 


and particularly in those which 
have sponsored for 19 consecul 


years. 


HIGGINS INK c0., i} 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN f 








os, 18, A American Lead Pencil Company 
. Teacher, " gponsors Classification. 7) 
Sussman, 16,5 ¢ Group II 
Teacher, Ma iS Prize, $25: Ronald Walsh, 16, John Hay 
uy Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Helen L. 
nd Prize, $15: Jean Shelton, 18, North 
i ae lB, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Jeanette 
q Prize, $10: Frank Taylor, 16, Central 
avelock, 11, Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Jane S. Haven. 
Teacher, 
lunt Award, g j Group III 
ck, 18, Cass Mt Prize, $25: Angelo Stevens, 17, Lincoln 
Mrs. Edith ™. Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, A, W. Etero- 
Also Strathmore Award. 
d Prize, $15: Lois Kempainen, 17, Cass 
RTOON ~ H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donald A. 
mopani Also Strathmore Award. 
pany Prize, $10: Shirley Klein, 17, Cass Tech, 
ion 6A) §. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donald A. 
ke, 15, SI r 
Boyer. Also 
: NOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
‘Mrs. a » (C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
rd. bi : sponsors Classification 8) 
Jing, 18, 
her, a . Group II 


Prize, $30: George Ancona, 18, Abraham 
p H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 


¥ 
< 


ARTOON | 


Siecond Prize, $20: John Speraneo, 16, Ritenour 
mpany ? )S., Overland, Mo. Teacher, Elizabeth Botts. 

" "Thied Prize, $10: Nadine Foehrenbach, 17, Mc- 
jon 6B) { y H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Key 
yee, 16, fe lenrick. 
or, Kathryn a Group III 
erman, 17, list Prize: $30: Elysha Davis, 15, H. S. ot 
or, Mrs, mic and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ger- 

j me S. Pferdt. 
tke, 16, d Prize, $20: Don Patterson, 17, Tuley 
Evelyn Johnem nS., Chicago, Il]. Teacher, Samuel Greenburg. 

e Prize, $10: Frank Crowder, 18, East 

H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Bernard 
STRIP t. 
npany 3 
on 6C) | 3 9—PRINTS 
howiak, 16, a Group II 
— y Prize, $25: Herman Hassinger, 18, School 
ops ward. “League, Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Elsie 
hlman, 17, Irwin. 
cher, Minnit) d Prize, $15: Helen Janes, 18, Manhattan 

4 ) H. S. Teacher, Jessie L. Dobson, 
edy, 18, ic @eed Prize, $10: Robert Buchiere, 17, New 
elyn DeGrawe i (Conn.) Sr. H. S. 

Grovp III 
4 fest Prize, $25: Mark Burgess, 18, Cass Tech. 
a ) 8., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
a $ d Prize, $15: Richard Bogart, 18, Cass 
3 H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
“ iad Prize, $10: Marion Gregory, 17, Cass 
iW ABR m H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
y> Inc. # 10—GENERAL DESIGN 
d 2 BY Group II 
ten pt Oe ‘| Prize, $25: Ann Turman, 15, Washington 
_ Wing H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Lucille 
ll secti¢ 

3 4 d Prize, $15: Doris Edelsberg, 18, Glen- 

" which y H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mary K. 


wed Prize, $10: Ann Meulendyke, 18, Sodus 
onsecut ¥.) Central H. S. Teacher, Russell A. 
Group III 
1 Prize, $25: Donna Kiel, 16, Benjamin 
fin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian 
ill 


Prize, $15: Joan Smith, 16, Benjamin 
i. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian 


in Song #10: Mary Rita McGill, 17, Nor- 
(Conn ree Academy. Teacher, Mrs. 
W. Browning. 








ag $10: Jean Ranker, 16, Acalanes 
H. $., Lafayette, Calif. Teacher, Vera M. 
“Also Strathmore Award. 
Prize, $5: Elinor Reno, 17, Jennings Sr. 
; a. S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Barbara Johnson. 


” Gaour Ill 


- Piest Prize, $25: Rose Carrozza, « Strauben- 
436 laaaier Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
- Mas. Florence Connery. 
' Seeond Prize, $10: Marcia Edelman, 15, School 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 


Price, $5: Margaret Natale, 16, Strau- 
‘extile H. S., New York, N. Y. Teach- 


COSTUME DESIGN—B 


Grovr Il 


$25: Virginia Mills, 
+» Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 


, $10: Mary Giannulli, 17, North 
_) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Lillian 


$5: Claire Reynaud, 15, Orange 
J.) H. S$. Teacher, Virginia Eriksen. 


Grovp III 
$25: Dolores Drwal, 18, Cass Tech. 


17, North 
Frances 


Prize 


12—LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 12) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Joyce Gulleson, 17, Thomas 
Carr Howe H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. 
Loreen DeWaard. 

Second Prize, $15: James Wines, 15, Towson 
H. S., Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Jean C. Miller. 
Also Strathmore Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Viviane N. Manuel, 15; Bay- 
side (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs, Anna C, Butler. 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Ronald Stachowiak, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
Skewis. 

Second Prize, $15: Fred Weinman, 17, Tech- 
sical H. S., Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, Elmer C, 
Betz. 

Third Prize, $10: Charles Hughes, 17, Boys 
Tech. H. $., Milwaukee, Wisc. Teacher, Raymond 
E. Cote. 


13—POSTERS AND ADVERTISING 
ART 


A—General Posters 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 13-A) 


Group Il 


First Prize, $25: “x M, Riegle, 16, Clarence 
(N. Y.) Central H. S. Teacher, Janice Smith. 
Second Prize, $15: Roy Stockfisch, 18, Franklin 
K. Lane H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Jacob 
Fabricant. 
Third Prize, $10: Robin Reed, 16, Oak Park 
(1l.) Township H. S. Teacher, Arthur Pelz. 








VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 


drawings in the 21st Annual Scho- 
lastic Art Awards Contest. Your 
entries were excellent and 

the competition keen for 

the Venus cash prizes 

and awards. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 





Thank you for entering your pencil 


NUS 


e « « to the Winners of the 


Pencil 


Drawing Prizes and Awards 


VENUS 
The Pencil 
with the Green 
Crackle Finish! 


Rely on VENUS... 

The versatile drawing pencil is the basic 
step in most successful art work. Learn 
to use it well. Take a tip from the pro- 
fessionals: stick to Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils. 17 degrees — accurately graded. 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VENUS PENS ; 











Gaovr Il = 

First Prize, $25: Thomas A. Nantka, 1! 
(N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Albert E, 

Second Prize, $15: Bruce Jane 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Te: 
Kennedy. 

Third Prize, $10: Louis Calmer, 17, We 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 


B—CAR CARDS 


( Planters Nut and Chocolate Ce 
sponsors Classification 13B) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: James Fulton, 17, 
Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, 
Marshall. 

Second Prize, $15: Albert Steinberg, 1%, 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Leon Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Andrew Clausen, 18, 
lin K. Lane H, S., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Jacob Fabricant. 


Group III 


First Prize, Car Arthur R. Jochum, 
Hower Voc. H. 
Abbie D. Nebow 


* 


4 


. Akron, Ohio, Teacher 


Second Prize, $15: Al Kocab, 17, Wet 4 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V, } 


Third Prize, $10: Robert G. Cline, 17, 
Vocational H. S.. 
Abbie D. Nelson. 


C—NABISCO POSTER 


S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, 


(The National Biscuit Compang 


sponsors Classification 18C) 
Group II 


t 


First Prize, $25: Robert Muson, 17, A, B. 


H. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, 
Dodds. 

Second Prize, $15: Rudolph Bennett, 17, 
ington Center H. S., Columbia City, Ind, 
Herbert Stoll. 


Third Prize, $10: Gloria Broun, 16, Carl § 
H. S., Chicago, Ill, Teacher, Mrs. Ann Gal 


Group III 
First Prize, $25: Charles Mendez, 16, 


“4 


baum H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, = 


dred Landis. 


H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, 
Specht. 
Third Prize, $10: Edward H. Shepherd, Je 


Second Prize, $15: Stuart Martin, 18, East T 


M. Dobbins Voc. H. §., Philadelphia, Pa. om 


Stephen W. Wilcox. 


D—BILLBOARD POSTER 
(Nehi Corporation 
sponsors Classification 18D) ~ 
Group II 
First Prize, $25: Nick Courtos, 18, 


Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teaches, j 


Friend. 
Second Prize, $15: Meyer Fecher, 


Lincoln H, S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teachaty 


Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Donald Larsen, 17, 
Davis H. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Robert Dodds. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Walter Harmon, 18, East r 


H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Howard] 


Second Prize, $15: Roland Jelarcic, 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, 
Reid. 
baum Voc. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. T 
Mildred Landis. 


14—SCULPTURE 


Group II 
First Prize, $25: David J. Hochstein, 
wood H. S., Brooklyn, N. 
Barkin. 

Second Prize, $15: Bill Pahle, 18, Line 
San Jose, Cal. Teacher, Violet Lannis.” 
Third Prize, $10: Richard C. La 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. T 

Fitzpatrick. 


t+ 


Third Prize, $10: Michael Serpiello, 18, J 


Y. Teacher, # 





Grovr III | Fit—to Be Tied 





Nantka, a ; de - “ ~— 
Christoph, Washing- > « : 
Fare | Pris, $25: Frances Christoph, Weshing- A patient young shoe salesman had oe 
Pa. Teachem Salerno. gone to considerable trouble to satisfy Son. Kéiter, Sau Seana 
4 Prise, $18: Herold Sclar. 18, Schema, the whims of an attractive female cus- 
cae re v a eer ; tomer. He continued to smile pleasantly Riddle ae 
» 4 ee gh Ret Sosiiing, 2. —— = as she slipped her feet into one pair He: “Do you know the difference. 
RDS Ast, New York, N. ¥. Teacher, Albino Of shoes after another. For the ump- between a street car and a taxi” 
lolate Coma teenth time she arose and paraded _ She: gh dl Bice to 
tion 13B - ICS AND and forth, surveying one foot, then e He: en we ke a 
— CERAMIC SCULPTURE other. ee a 
: : “They fit perfectly!” she admitted at Though 
ulton, 17, Wi % Group II long last Spring oug ft 
— 7 Beet Prise, $25: Ruth Cochran, 15, West H. S., The young man beamed, congratulat- in tho opeing 0 erg prs faney— 
teinberg, 19 od Ohio Teacher, Leroy Schrauf. , : ; But hi but a young woman’s fancier. : 
hoinbene 2 ; »* $16: Marvin Eicher, 18, West ing himself on a job well done. But his Canadian High a : 
$., Naan Colo. Teacher, Don Allen. i Om 
Slausen, 18, Prize, $10: Virginia Kimbrell, 16, Wash- am 
n, N. Y, ‘ E. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Teresa nee $ 
inghaus. ene, 
- STRATHMORE 


. Jochum, Jey) it Prine, $25: Fred Mannarino, School of 


hio. Teacher, ial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss | 1st Prize Pastel, Group 2 : ‘. 
b, 17, Wet i =_— ae wirrers 


d Prize, $15: Frank Fredelizio, 17, San 


- feel (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Edward Day. 
’ eaail Third Prize, $10: Joseph Lasenyik, 17, East 
- 5 H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, B. C. express 
OSTER talents 
t Compang q ' 16—FABRIC DECORATION on 
ion 130) (The American Crayon Company 
ia sponsors Classification 16) . 
=, 17, A Te ESpOnsive 
Teacher, Roba! ; Group II aper 
Bennett, 17 lint Prize, $25: Vincent G. Criswell, 16, Sa- P Lp 
City, Ind, t M@ Heart H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
; d Schmertz. 
im, 16, Carl tond Prize, $15: Madeline VinCola, 16, Frank- 
Mrs. Ann Gale mH. §., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Lois C. These student artists 
‘ " whose work is shown, © 
a i Prize, $10: Floretta C. Crawford, 19, : ° 
fendez, 16, bs H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Mrs. as well on other war 
Teacher, MGme G. Clement. ners in the Scholastic Awards contest, represent a wide variety of view 
tin, 18, Ras . 4 Group III points, subject matter and techniques. Strathmore congratulates them 
cher, Ben . @ a Prize, $25: Carl Strobe, 17, Cass Tech. on the vitality ‘and character in their work. 
Shepherd, Jey) Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. ~ 
Iphia, Pa. , Prize, $15: Benariene Smith, 17, North It is interesting to see how effectively the artist’s intention has been real- 
L eS. Wichita, Kan, Teacher, Margie Goodwin. ized in each-case with the help of fine paper. These students, like older, 
OSTER eb. H. S., eaten pay Foi cod pe long established artists, find Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards pro- 
m 18D) . 3 vide a highly expressive 
sa , medium. 
: é 17—HANDCRAFT — 
tos, 18, . Perhaps you'd like to 
Y. Teschonia Gaour I try Strathmore Artist 
: e Prize, $25: Robert Schwenkert, 17, Madi- : 
4 —— | (Wise.) West H. S. Teacher, Miss E. Bau- Papers and Boards in 
7 “,;™ your own work... see 


. 17, 5 - Sec Prize, $15: Charles Harvey, 17, South rdi the 
“N.Y. Tent 7 S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bit- how reward ng y 
; are to your pen and 


z rm M Prise, #10: John Saccamano, 18, Peabody brush. Free sample 
urgh, Pa, Teacher, Edgar J. Trapp book on request, 


Group III 
Prize, $25: Marilyn Kodear, 18, Cass Tech. PAPER IS PART 
L S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. ; OF THE PICTURE 


ond Prize, $15: Elizabeth Siman, 18, Jane 
Voc. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Hawkswell. oe } f. : 
Prize, $10: Celeste Roseman, 18, Cass ‘ i Prize Colored Salk 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 


mame STRATHMORE 
Prize, $25: Natalie Simas, 18, San Rafael 


m) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Louise Lewis. ; 
Prize, $15: Peggy Pike, 14, J. L. Long list Papers and Boards 
» Tex. Teacher, Miss Merle Fincher. 


@ Prize, $10: Anne Enochs, 15, J. L. Long 
Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Miss Merle Fincher. 








Humor Awan 


Seventeen 


I am a teen-ager: 

That’s the way we put it, 

“Casually, without any pretense, 
any defense, 

In those four nauseating words. 

We speak them softly, so no one can fj 

We roll them on the tongue and hurr 
expectorate, getting the raw, biting 
of them, the bitter flavor. 

We speak them hurriedly, thickly, 1 
fully: 

I am a teen-ager. 


For books.full of action, excitement, fun, danger... 
_ FOR FAMOUS BOOKS TO READ AND ENJOY... 


SEND FOR THE NEW 25c Scholastic-BANTAMs 
TAKE YOUR PICK OF THE 38 TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Quantity TITLE Quantity 


eee J, TWENTY GRAND . ONLY YESTERDAY 
Short Story Anthology by Frederick Lewis Allen 
eee 2. SEVENTEEN . THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
by Booth Tarkington by F. Yeats-Brown 
== 3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS . ROGUE MALE 
by Sally Benson by Geoffrey Household 
=== 4. LONG, LONG AGO . TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Alexander Woollcott by Arthur Train 
s— 5. BABBITT . WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
: by Sinclair Lewis by Ernest Thompson Seton 
——~ 6 A SAK! SAMPLER . THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
by John Buchan by W. L. White 


| 8. DAVID HARUM . THIS IS THE NAVY 


by Edward Noyes Westcott pwning bn agen 
———— 9. COLD JOURNEY : 


: by Kathryn Forbes 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) . TREASURE ISLAND 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 
=————I0. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT . MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 


They’re more than words, really. 

They’re the very essence of the lives 
vast multitude of persecuted te 
eighteen-year olds. 

They're a password to perdition; 
those four words anywhere in the @ 
— yes, anywhere — and find 
subject to every form of torture k 
to mankind. 4 

They're a curse. A curse completely) 
escapable that comes to every ch 
the day they receive a document 
says: “Happy Birthday, e 
old!” What bitter irony. 

A two-faced curse that seems at 
blessing, only to turn on helpless 
and make life miserable for what # 
interminable centuries. 4 

Those words are at the root of @ 
host of torments. 


Listen, and you can hear the voiceg 
ing through them, words brought] 
by our own confused state of m 


by C. S. Forester 
GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 
SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 
33. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 
SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 
and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 
————-15. GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
———-16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
——-17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
——18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
39. OlL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


—_—!4. 


by Babe Ruth and others 


. THE PEARL 


by John Steinbeck 


. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 


by Jehn and Sylvia Kolb 


. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 


by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 


. GUADALCANAL DIARY 


by Richard Tregaskis 


. STRIKEOUT STORY 


by Bob Feller 


. HOME RANCH 


by Will James 


. WO JIMA 


by Five Official Marine Combat 


Writers 


. GREAT STORIES FROM THE SATUR- 


DAY EVENING POST 
edited by Ben Hibbs 


TOTAL 


centuated by the sadistic inquisi 
who wield a pitiless whip over t 
“Of course, you can’t have the car. 
think I’m crazy? . . . We'll havel 
on the first eighteen chapters tom 


. . . How am I gonna get a date® 


Prom! .. . Tardy, again, eh — fi 
of hard labor scrubbing the sho 
walls.” 

Scornful words, hateful words, wo 
and bleak as a Minnesota April 6 

“You’ve got a whole closetfull. of ¢ 
— just make your old ones do. . . # 
or no game, you'll still have. 
home -and take care of Tommy 
. . . But, Mary, when I said I & 
new look, I didn’t mean it was 8 
I thought you were bowlegged. « 
qualify for membership, you mi 
drink, smoke, swear, neck or inhaj 


All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 


than three or four times a d@ 
Honestly, Mr. Willey — I didm@ 
that window — I didn’t, I 
didn’t!” ; 
You can hear us in Student Coune 
moned, and hear the advisors’ 
ing of our unselfish request for 
ming pool — not for ourselves, 
Tis nenc Name.... derstand, but for those who cé 
us. 
BOOKSHOP Address You can hear us denenting I 
privileges for which we s 
i ard a Y. the Hades of our freshman, s0f 
and junior years, and hear the 
pal intoning the brief text of « 


NOTE: Special price of “Twenty Grand,” a collection of tw short stories b t- 
standing authors, is 20 per copy for Scholastic Magazine Be nee thy All other titles: 25. 


MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 


SHH HHHH SHES EEE EETESHEEEH EEE EES 


CPST OSES SETHE SESE E EEE OEEESEEES 
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ff POP-YOU CANT STICK 
LITTLE FINGER IN THE 
NENG/L. SHARPENER - YOU 
DANEW ONES + 


Ai 


ai dad to get a new streamlined, all- 


gl, Boston Pencil Sharpener for home 

... Many models from which to 

pose—be sure to ask for Boston for 

§ sharpest modern design and sharp 

mcll points. Boston KS model shown 
. Strong and handsome. 


a8 


’ stured by the ; 
n t Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


WICAGO 2 \ DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Dress Design + Fashion 
ADEMY J/ \lustration « Interior 

pb Gain « Mii 
Art Essentials + C cial Art 
Ulvstration ¢ Drawing « Painting. 
Dey, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 

18 &. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 











ARTS 











Bill of Rights — that we weren't to have 


any. 
You can hear the tearful pleas of the gaunt 


and weary kids in the cafeteria line, 


begging those ahead of them to move 
just a little faster so they would be able 
to see the steaming food before they 
collapse in their final death throes. 

You can hear those whispering words in 
study-halls, ice-cream parlors and thea- 
ters; hear them in the skittering clack 
of skate runners as they let you down, 
and none too gently; hear them in the 
sw-i-ish of a deflating tire as it collapses 
eight miles from the nearest habitation; 
hear them everywhere you see us — in 
the candy stores and onior fields and 
the beaches and record shops. 

But they aren’t words any longer; they're 
a way of life, a pattern of living. 
They’re the dawn that routs us from our 
beds to sit trancelike in class until 10:00, 
when we show the first signs of coming 

awake. 

They're the 12:30 bell, with the chance 
to gulp a bow! of tepid chili or a soggy 
sandwich, if you can do it in the half 
hour allowed. 

They're evening, with a_ ten-mile-long 
“Trig” assignment, when you're in the 
mood for a movie, or the “Lone Ran- 
ger,” or the newspaper, or maybe “Es- 
quire.” 

They’re a pattern of living as lived by a 
band of indentured slaves, a servitude 
that ends only with the arrival of our 
twentieth birthday. 


They’re awful words, those four simple 
words. 

You could write them on your thumb- 
nail, though they’re probably branded 
on your back, for identification. 

You could sing them to the dismal tune of 
some funeral dirge. 

But you needn’t. You needn’t do any of 
these things, i 
For those words are graven in the hearts 

of every teen-ager in America. 

That hateful phrase is familiar to every 
one of us, 

Every ghastly sound and syllable. 

But when we speak them, we speak them 
fearfully, haltingly, apologetically: 

I am a teen-ager. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


Nancy. Ann Sullivan 
Albert Lea (Minn.) H. S. 
Edna Gerchen, Teacher 








HAPPY VACATION! @ 

This is our last issue for the 
school year 1947-48. For those 
of you who will be in school 
next fall the first issue of the 
new school year will reach you 
the first week of school. For the 


rest, who will be going on to 
college or the new job, we are 
proud to have had you among 
our readers, and wish you all 
the luck in the world. And to all 
alike we say: ‘Happy Vacation’! 
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textile colors 


* 


inexpensive way 
to have the kind of 
clothes you've ak 
ways dreamed about, 
And you need no at 


tistic ability —if you 


can hold a brush, 
you can beautifully | 
decorate fabrics with 
Prang Textile Colors. 
It goes fast tool 


You can tub Prang — . 
Textile Colors—they 


you follow the sim- 
ple directions. ‘And 
you'll be thrilled with 


your results! 


- You did it yourself — ; 
Congratulations! 





The entries submitted — 
for the American ~ 
Crayon awards in the © 
Scholastic Contest 
were most gratifying. 
Congratulations to the ~ 
winners, and to all 
participants, for your 
excellent work. 





"DO IT YOURSELF” 


boeklet—illustrated im 


color. Full of smazt 
designs and ideas, 


Only 25¢. 
Dept. $-22 


won't fade or run if 


never before on 
any typewriter! 


NOW on the new 
Royal Portable! 


FINGER FORM KEYS... 


designed to cradle your finger tips! 


Royal announces _ see, is a machine of beauty. But not This exclusive Royal feature 
the greatest type- merely beauty to look at and admire— _ other portable margin setting obsd 
writer improvement but BEAUTY witha purpose! Designed _ Position the carriage and a flick off 
in years... by Henry Dreyfuss, designer of inter- _ finger sets the margin you desire! | 
national fame, each sweeping line, each And there’s more—so much a 
dramatic curve, is meant to make typing Literally scores of improvementé 
easier, faster and more comfortable for innovations go into the New 
you! Portable . . . help make this typewl 
Further, Royal’s RAPID RIBBON __ the world’s first truly modern port 
CHANGER takes the needless fuss and Be sure to see it at your Royal ® 
muss and temper out ofribbonchanging ! able dealer’s. (Get Pop or Mom t 


Naturally, the New Royal Portable = along with you!) Two models: Th 
Quiet De Luxe; the new Arrow. ~ 


Finger Form keys 

BY —on the world’s 
| first truly modern portable typewriter 

—The new Royal Portable! 
| Imagine . . . a typewriter key shaped 
"© the very contour of your own fin- 
get, adding untold comfort ahd ease 
Of operation to typing . . . giving you 
@xira speed! Trust Royal to bring you _—ihas the famous “MAGIC” MARGIN! 
Such an ingenious improvement as @ 
FINGER FORM KEYS! 


“e re 2 \ THE / E 
: And there’s more! On the New Siw FS. \Q 
© Royal Portable, you'll find a space bar a te. 3 
built right into the very framework of : “* 


the typewriter! : 
It’s Royal’s new SPEED SPACER— ROYAL PORT! 1 


with nothing to impede perfect spacing ’ 
action .. . nothing for your thumb to a The World’s First 
jump over to reach the space bar! a? Truly Modern Portable T 


Here’s BEAUTY put to work! ; eink 
) The New Royal Portable, as you will “Raval Typewriter Company, Int. 


‘ei 





American: National Cit- 
Day, Ma 3-5. 

ss Netherlands Truce, F 2-5; 

Spot, Mr 15-12. 
also Kashmir. Cartoons, 

i; Gandhi’s Murder, F 16-5; 

bome Sovereign Democratic 
Mr 22-5; War Clouds 
jia, F 2-5. 

"Washington: (Herbert L. 
Jr.) He Sees Into the 
,».. and without a crystal 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse), A 


‘of Student Opinion (ISO): 
Opinion Swings Toward 
A 19-3; Comic Books, Ma 


Conferences: Good 
Get Together (Pan- 
conference), Mr 22-7. 
b League, F 2-9; British- 
aty, F 16-6. 
pstello is New Prime Min- 
i 8-5; *Eire Changes Pilots, 
; Irish Customs, Mr 15-3; 
Map, Mr 15-cover. 
POthers See Elections (car- 
A 19-10; East Meets West 
, Ma 10-14, Ma 17-12; 
Elections, A 12-5. 


J 


Do You Approve of 

Date’s Smoking or Drinking? 

; Dutch Dates, F 9-24; 

Can a High School Student 

tudents) Do to Promote 

: in His Own Commun- 

| Mr 22-20; What Is the Most 

ful Project Your School Has 

en During the Past Year? 
pcement), Ma 3-31. 

B see also Korea, bibliography, 

31T; Government, A _ 19-6; 

e Puzzle (map), Mr 8-8; 

th the Eyes of American 

nists, Mr 8-7. 


mir: Latest Peace Problem for 
ity Council, F 2-7. 
B bibliography, F 9-3T; *Duel 
a (with maps), Mr 1-8; 
’ Date With Destiny, A 
sSouth Korean Elections Slated, 
635; Special Commission Ar- 
is Korea, F 2-7; UN Com- 
fon for Korea, F 23-5. 


L 


SSoft Coal Strike, 
Ma 10-5 
ferica: see also Caribbean, 
countries. All American 
(radio play), Mr 22-13; 
Neighbors Get Together 
Conference), Mr 22-7; 
America, Mr 22-10; Riches 
P Poverty of Latin America 
Mr 22-9. 
of the Legal 
is Ahead), F 16-7. 
Abraham: The Answer, 
@ Wachary Gold), F 9-17. 
M 
BE Ceylon and Malaya, F 9-6; 
@ Gf the Free, A 5-8. 


bibliography, Mr 1-31T. 
: see European Recov- 


A 5-6, A 


Worker 


ETtsining: Student Opinion 
Toward UMT (chart), A 
af : Call Northside 777, 
api Tieemtber Mama (movie 
SmMonth), Ma 3-22; Ideal 
F 2-28; Paradine Case, 

da Hoo, Scudda Hay, 


Ma H 
the month), A 12-26. 


Newfoundland: Ma 17-6. 
*Food Multiplier (chart), 

Netherlands: Dutch Diary (John 
Gentry), F 2-20. 

Norway: Target for Russian Propa- 
ganda Campaign, A 26-5. 

Nurses: Professional Nurse (Careers 
Ahead), A 26-22. 


Paderewski, Ignace Jan: Poland Re- 
born (radio script), F 16-13. 

Palestine: Independent Jewish State, 
A 12-6; Ma 3-5; Militia, F 16-6;; 
Palestine Problem, Mr 15-6, A 5-5, 
A 19-6; *Petroleum, Palestine, and 
Peace (map), F 2-8: 

Petroleum: Oil-hungry Cities, F 16- 
5; *Palestine, and Peace (map), 
F 2-8; Why the Oil Shortage? F 
2-11. 

Philippine Republic: Quirino Is New 
President, Ma 3-5. 

Photography: Camera, A _  5-12T; 
Career With a Camera, Mr 15-20. 

Plays: see also Radio Plays. Flag 
Stop (Marcus Bach), A 5-16; How 
Do You Cast? (Ruth Weinard), F 
2-27T; Our Rehearsal Plan (Lillian 
Polk), Mr 1-29T; State Vs. Joe Mil- 
ler (radio play by Gladys Schmitt 
and Pauline Gibson), Mr 15-13. 

Poland: *Behind the Iron Curtain, 
F 16-7; Mobilizes Boys and Girls, 
F 16-5; Poland Reborn (radio 
script about Paderewski), F 16-13. 

Politics: see also Elections, Presiden- 
tial Candidates, bibliography, F 9- 
3T; American Labor Party Leader, 
Isacson, Wins in Bronx, Mr 8-6. 

Presidential Candidates: *Democracy 
Down East, A 12-10; General Eis- 
enhower Not Available, F 9-6; 
MacArthur Is Candidate, Mr 22-5; 
*People’s Choice (with chart), A 
5-10; Stassen Wins in Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, A 26-6, Ma 3-5; 
*We Pick a President, Ma 24-6. 

Public Health: Goals for Next 10 
Years Planned, A 26-5. 


Radio Plays: All-American Team, Mr 
22-13; Poland Reborn, story of 
Paderewski, F 16-13; Schoolmaster 
President-Domingo Sarmiento, A 
12-17; Secret Mission (Helen 
Archer) — a chapter in Cuba’s fight 
for freedom, A 26-13; State Vs. 
Joe Miller (Gladys Schmitt and 
Pauline Gibson), Mr 15-13. 

Railroads: Working on the Railroad 
(Favel), Mr 1-24. 

Romania: *Behind the Iron Curtain 
(map), F 16-7. 

Russia: see also All Out for Democ- 
racy. *Behind the Iron Curtain, 
F 16-7; Bibliographies —Com- 
munist Expansion, Mr _ 15-3T, 
Farms Mr 1-31T; Industry, F 16- 
3T, Professions, Mr 8-3T, Youth, 
Mr 15-3T; *Cubs of the Russian 
Bear (map), F 23-8; Documents 
on Nazi-Soviet Relations, F 9-5; 
Russia’s Satellites (foreign car- 
toons), F 16-10; Soviet Propaganda 
(foreign cartoons), F 23-9; *Win- 
dow in the Iron Curtain (map), 
F 9-8. 


Science: see also Atomic Energy. 
Cave of the Bats (Ivan T. Sand- 
erson), F 9-20; Explosive TNT, 
F 2-6; On the ge —- 20-3. 


(Jack Kramer), A 26-27; Meet Bob 
Feller (editorial), Mr 8-3; Muscle 
Heaven, Peter George, F 9-28; 
Old Rupp and Ready (basketball), 
F 2-26; Olympic Results, Mr 8-27; 
Racket Buster, Beverly Joyce 
Baker (tennis), Mr 22-19; Shost 
Shots, F 16-18, F 23-22, Mr 8-26; 
64-Buck Question (baseball), A 19- 


28. 

Stamps: Barro Colorado Island, Mr 
1-30; Cachet, A 5-30; Chaplains, 
Ma 10-29; Charter Oak, Ma 
17-22; Commemoratives Coming 
(centennials, memorials), Mr-15-22; 
Gold Stamp (California), F 2-30; 
New Issues (Philippines, Siam, 
India, Women’s Rights), A 19-30; 
Panama Canal Zone (pictorial 
story), F 16-22; Wisconsin Com- 
memorative, Ma 10-29. 

Steel: Price Cut, Ma 10-5; Price of 
Steel Increases, Mr 22-5; *Steel, 
to Rebuild (Materials for the Mar- 
shall Plan), A 19-7. 

Stories: Answer (Zachary Gold), F 
9-17; Big Train (Roger Treat), Ma 
3-17; Boomer Op (Conrad Mason), 
M 24-13; Brodie Horns In (Mitchell 
V. Charnley), Mr 1-17; Cave of the 
Bats (Ivan T. Sanderson), F 9-20; 
Giant Bat Boy (Garth Garreau), 
Ma 17-18; Grand March of the 
U. S. of America (Dana Burnet), F 
23-13; Leiningen Versus the Ants 
(Carl Stephenson), Mr 8-17; Little 
Sure-Shot (E. B. Mann), Ma 10- 
21; Purple Light (Theodore Stur- 
geon), A 19-13. 

Suffrage: *Women’s Century (prog- 
ress of women’s rights campaign 
since -1848), Ma 17-10. 

Sugar: *Caribbean Comeback (map), 
A 19-9; *Uncle Sam’s Sugar Bowl, 
Cuba, A 26-8. 

Sweden: Target for Russian Propa- 
ganda Campaign, A 26-5. 
Syria: *Petroleum, Palestine 

Peace, F 2-8. 


and 


T 


Taxes: Congress Passes Reduction of 
Income Taxes, A 12-5; Lower In- 
come Taxes, F 23-6; Margarine 
Tax, Ma 17-5. 

Town Meeting: 
East, A 12-10. 

Trans-Jordan: *Petroleum, Palestine 
and Peace (map), F 2-8. 

Travel: Canada South to North, Ma 
3-21T; Central America Calls (Dr. 
Nora B. Thompson), A 5-5T; Do’s 
& Don’ts in Britain (Mary Malone), 
A 5-9T; Do’s & Don’ts in Central 
America (Dr. Nora B. Thompson), 
Ma 3-14T; English Teachers — Go 
to see interesting places in the 
U. S., Ma 3-10T; Feliz Viaje! 
(Thompson), Ma 3-17T; Film’s- 
Eye Travel, Ma 3-20T; Free With 
Gas, Ma 3-23T; In Canada, Go 
To See, Ma 3-21T; New Travel 
Books, Ma 3-25T; Park Here! U. 
S. offers 171 national park system 
areas, Ma 3-6T; Rolling Hostel, 
A 5-8T; Social Studies Teachers 
Go To See, Ma 3-4T; Straw Hat 
Theatre (Alan Schneider), Ma 3- 
12T; Travel Pays in Dollars (Frank 
W. Hubbard) F 2-4T; Travelers 
Take Note, A 5-13T; You'll Like 
Colombia (with map), Ma 3-8T; 
When Teachers Write Their Own 
Travel Tickets, F 2-6T; Work- 
Service Projects Next Summer, F 
2-12T; Yes, Sir . . . ’ll Go (Carmie 
Wolfe), Ma 3-3T. 


*Democracy Down 


Trieste: Territory of Trieste (map), 


A 12-5; ‘Trouble Spot, Mr 15-12. 
Truman, Harry S.: *Can Truman 
Win the Nomination?, A 26-10; 
State of the Union Message, F 2-5. 


ie 


Economic a 


Failure?, Ma 10-7; U. S&S, 
gressional Proposals for C 
Charter, A 26-6; *What Wi 
Teach About UN (Chester §, 
liams), A 5-6T. 


Atomic Energy Commieianal Atomic 


Setback, A 19-12. 
Social 


nd at sa 
ee Speech, Comet ai 
Freedom of 


Information and Press” 
Conference, Ma 10-6; Latin —_— 
ica, Mr 22-12> 5 


General Assembly — Little 


Powers, F 2-7; Paris in °48, F 
Problems of Korean Elections, 
Special Palestine pend - 


F 21; Burma Is 58th Member, 
26-6; Indonesia, Mr 15-12; 
mir, Latest Peace Problem, F 
Kashmir’s Future, Ma 10-6; 
for Palestine, Mr 8-12; Trieste, 
15- -12; Veto on Trial, A 5-22. 
-F. 

ICEF, 


‘il 





i 


“Conference, . 5-22; 

national Children’s 
Fund, F 9-7; IRO — 
DPs (Eunice Pecan, F 
ITO— UN Conference on 
and Employment in Havana, 
12-6; UNAC — Crusade for 
dren, A 5-22; Give One Day, F 23+ 
7; UNESCO— Amazon Frontier, 
F 9-7; Vest-Pocket Nations, F 23- 
7; WHO—Cholera Epidemic im 
Egypt, A f%12; Twenty-six coun- 
tries Approve Constitution, A 26-5. 


i 


net: 


definitely, A 12-5. 

U. S. Congress: see also 
Recovery Program (ERP), Taxes. 
Lady Lawmaker, Margaret 3 
Smith (Editorial), F 9-3; Reduction 
of Income Tax, A 12-5; State Of — 
the Union Message, F 2-5. 

U. S. National Defense: see oleo 
Aviation. Country’s Defense Pro- 
gram, F 23-5; Stepped Up Proe- 
gram, A 12-5. 

U. S. Population: Increased by — 
2.667,000 in 1947, A 19-6. 

U. S. Supreme Court: Decision im 
Negro Law Case, F 16-5. 

Uruguay: Country Buys Railroads 
Constructed with British Capital, 
Mr 22-5. 


Vv 


Vocations (Wm. Favel, Editor): 
Careers Ahead! Career with @ 
Camera, Mr 15-20; Legal biden 
F 16-17; Professional Nurse, — 
26-23; Railroad Work, Mr 14 
Summer Work On the Farm, 
2-25; Writing, F 9-26. 


w 


Wallace, H. A.: see also Presiden- fe 


tial Candidates. Taylor to be Vice- 
Presidential Candidate on Wal- 
lace Ticket, Mr 8-6. 

Wheat: *Battle of Wheat, A 26-7, 


*Women’s Century (prog- 


ress of women’s rights campaign 
since 1848), Ma 17-10. 

Writing: see also Awards, How I 
Teach Writing (Wanda Orton), F 
2-8T; So You Want to be a Writerl, 
F 9-26; Way to Write, F 2-28T. 


Y 
Yemen: *Petroleum, Palestine 
Peace (map), F 2-8. 
Yugoslavia: *Behind the Iron 
tain (map), F 16-7. 


- 
- ee oe pe er 
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1S YOUR ORDER IN 
FOR THE FALL TERM? 


. NOT, | NOW IS THE IDEAL TIME 
TO DO IT 


: ‘By renewing your subscription to 
WORLD WEEK now, you will help 
Us insure uninterrupted service to 
— and your students, right from 
beginning of the new term. 


(Use the convenient postage-paid 


_ €erd bound into this issue, or the 
| Goupon below, to let us know your 
' @stimated classroom needs for the 
fall semester. 


\ REMEMBER, your renewal will bring to you 
- ead each of your student-subscribers “AMERICA 


 WOTES — 1948.” 


Wille special 16-page insert, appearing in an 
> early fall issue of WORLD WEEK, will give you 

Gad your students — without bias — the story 
- ef the candidates, the issues, and the back- 


_ @found in this lection year. 


Se estimate your fall classroom needs now 
and MAM YOUR RENEWAL TODAY. 


OD aa we TS ee ee 
WORLD WEEK 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
> Please renew my order for WORLD WEEK 
_ @ follows: 
$.50 per student per semester 
$1 .00 per student per school year 
(five or more to same address) 


No. of Copies 

> () This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be re- 
vised within 3 weeks after receiving first 
issue). 

( This is a FINAL ORDER. 
accordingly.) 


Please Check One 
(J SCHOOL YEAR () SEMESTER 








(Please bill me 














Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 1-T) 


Map Study: Eurasia (p. 5) 

Assign student reports on each of the 
questions raised on the map. Students 
can be referred to back issues of World 
Week. Dates of useful articles and maps 
appear with the map on page 5. 

Teachers may find this map useful 
either for a review of international prob- 
lems studied during the year or as a 
geographical supplement to information 
in current news items. A study of the 
“pressure pad marked by colored 
arrows could be the starting point for a 
discussion of the global significance of 
Communist expansion. 


We Pick a President (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Since 1832 candidates of the major 
parties for President and Vice-President 
have been chosen by national nominat- 
ing conventions. Delegates to the na- 
tional conventions are elected by vote of 
party members at Presidential Primaries, 
by state conventions, or by state com- 
mittees of the parties. Each of the major 
parties names more than 1,000 delegates 
to its national convention. The success- 
ful candidate for the Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential nominations must ob- 
tain a majority of the delegates’ votes. 
This year Republicans, Democrats, and 
Henry Wallace’s third party will hold 
their conventions in Philadelphia dur- 
ing June and July. There may be excit- 
ing contests in both major parties. 
Other business of the conventions in- 
cludes election of a new national com- 
mittee and making a “platform.” 
Aim 

To have students understand the 
function of a national convention and to 
review the current political scene. 


Assignment 

1. What are the origins of the present 
system of national conventions? 

2. List the duties of the national con- 
ventions. 

3. Identify the major candidates for 
Presidential nominations of the Demo- 
cratic, Republican, and third party. 


Discussion Questions 

1. National nominating conventions 
are a democratic way of selecting can- 
didates for the Presidency. Do you 
agree? Defend your answer. 

2. What difficulties may arise to pre- 
vent selection of a candidate on the first 
ballot? 

3. Who, in your opinion, is the best 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion? Why? Democratic nomination? 
Why? 

4, Why is Henry Wallace leading a 
third party in the 1948 campaign? 


1. Report on the origin of m 
parties. Consult C. A. Beard, } 
American Civilization. Vol. I, € 
“National Parties.” 


2. Interview adults in the nei 
hood or parents. Ask them whom { 
favor for the Democratic or Republ 


nominations and why. 


3. Conduct a public opinion 
your school. Find out which of t 


sible Republican Presidential cand 
is most popular among the studs 


Which Democratic candidate? 


You and America’s Future pl 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

This is the last article in the 
for Democracy series. In 4 par 
survey of the nation’s resources, 
and problems, there emerges th 
tern of a wealthy nation, with 
standard of living, pride in om 
liberties, and the realization that 
is much to be done before our 
racy is perfected. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Interpret drawing on pp. 


2. There is a big job ahead ff 


citizens of tomorrow. Explain. 


ss 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, p. 11-12 . 


I. United States of Europes 
2, 4. B. a-4; b-3; c-4; d-1; e-1; 
h-3. II. Trouble Spots of E ; 
ellites; 2-Scandinavia; 3-Vienna; 4 
5-Trieste; 6-Palestine; 7-India.-I0 
Is He? Henry A. Wallace. 4 


ANSWERS TO SEMESTER CG , 

PICTURING THE NEWS: 1-} 
King; 2-Alcide de Gasperi; 8-P 
Spaak; 4-Elpidio ino; 5-John Oa : 
5-United States and Russia ( Soviet 
7-Antarctica; 8-Benjamin Franklin; 
lon; 10-atomic energy; 11-Thé 
Dewey; 12-Harold E. Stassen; 
Warren; 14-Joseph W. Martin; 
H. Vandenberg. 

YOUR WORLD OF 1948: © 
Your World: a-8; b-4; c-1; d-lj) 
Economic Geography: a-6; b-2; © 
e-3. III. You and the United Nation 
b-1; c-4; d-1; e-3. IV. All Out For; 
racy: 1-F; 2-C; 3-C; 4-D; 5-D; 6 
8-C; 9-C; 10-D..V. Words You © 
Know: a-3; b-3; c-1; d-4; e-3. % 

DO YOU KNOW THE ERP NAl 
1-Iceland; 2-Norway; 3-Swedenj) 
mark; 5-Eire; 6-Great Britain; 
lands; 8-Belgium; 9-Luxembe 
France; 11-Portugal; 12-Switzerl 
Italy; 14-Austria; 15-Greece; 
17-Finland; 18- Czechoslovakia; ” 
mania; 20-Yugoslavia. 

NEIGHBORS IN THE TRO 
Cuba; 2-oil; 3-Dominican Repu 
Panama Canal; 5-Bogota; 6-Unites 
7-CARIBBEAN; 8-Costa Ricaj_ 
mala; 10-Puerto Rico; 11-Pae 
12-Nicaragua; 13-Jamaica; i 
Cancer. 
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Review Test 


PART 2 
SUPPLEMENT 10 


MAY 24, 1948 
Based on World 


Week, Vol. 12 (Feb. 2 through May 24, 1948) 


i feyale 


Week | 





1. After 20 years as 


= prime minister of a 
© British dominion, he 
= Wants fo retire. 





a 


HERE AND THERE 


© 
y 


_ 6. What two nations 


| Stcupy this country? 








"PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 





Ha}, Governor of New 
> York State, he was 


the GOP Presidential 


Mendidate in 1944. 





7) STATESMEN OF OTHER LANDS 
2 the All ¢ ; 


a panorm 





2. He led party 
which defeated Com- 
munists in Italian 
elections on April 18. 





PICTURING THE NEWS — Name the men in first and third rows (last name 


will do) and answer q 


3. Premier and for- 
eign minister of Bel- 
gium, he leads Euro- 
pean union efforts. 





pe 
in 





4. He is new presi- 
dent of a new Asian 
nation which is for- 
mer U. S. possession. 





d row. Each counts 1. Total 15. 


5. He celebrated St. 
Patrick’s Day as Eire’s 
first new prime min- 
ister in 16 years. 








7. On what ice-cov- 
ered continent do 
these birds make 
their home? 





8. Who's this “found- 
ing father,” por- 
trayed on the new 
half dollar? 





9. Name this newest 
dominion of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth 
of Nations. 





10. What new kind 
of power does this 
symbol suggest to 
you? 








12. Former Governor 
of Minnesota, he 
would be youngest 
President in history. 





13. Governor of Cali- 
fornia, he would be 
first President born 
west of lowa. 





14. He is Speaker of 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives, former 
newspaper reporter. 





15. He is President 
pro tempore of the 
Senate, denies Presi- 
dential ambitions, 





My score for this page 











1. KNOW YOUR WORLD 


On the line to 'the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place the number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. Each counts 2. Total 
10. 
— a. The town meeting is an important instrument of 
local government in 

1. New Caledonia 3. New England 

2. New Zealand 4. Tibet 
— b. A country divided for 25 years by a struggle be- 
tween Nationalists and Communists is 


1. France 3. Colombia 
2. Russia 4. China 
— c. All of the following are Russian satellites, except 
1. Greece 3. Bulgaria 
2. Romania 4, Finland 


— d. All of the following are members of the Arab 
League, except 
1.. Palestine 
2. Trans-Jordan 


8. Iraq 
4. Egypt 
_. €. Each of the following nations claims part of Ant- 
arctica, except 
1. Chile | 
~ 2 United States 


8. New Zealand 
4, France 


My score 


ll. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


The countries in the left-hand column are all impor- 
tant exporters of essential world products. Match them 
with the proper product by placing the correct number 
on the line to the left. Each counts 2. Total 10. 





—_____a. Burma coffee 
b. Argentina beef 
c. Brazil . radium, asbestos, nickel 





oil 
. nitrates 
rice 


d. Saudi Arabia 
———e. Canada 





Dok obo 


My score 
bil. YOU AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


If you were a delegate to the United Nations, you 
would need to know the answers to these questions. On 
the line to the left of each statement, place the number 
preceding the word or phrase which best completes the 
statement. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


— a. If you were a delegate from the newest member 
of the U. N., your home would be in 
1. Eire 3. Burma 
2. Trans-Jordan 4. Sylvania 
— b. As a member of the Little Assembly, you ap- 
proved a U. N.-supervised election in 
1. Korea 3. Philippines 
2. Japan 4. Germany 
— c. Your country does not have the much-discussed 
“veto power if you come from 
1. France 3. Russia 
2. China 4. Argentina 


YOUR World of 1948 


Perfect score for this section—50 points 


. = d. You and your fellow-members have made no reg} 4 








progress if you are a member of 
. U. N. Atomic Energy Commission 
. Economic and Social Council 
. Trusteeship Council 
. International Civil Aviation Organization i 
— e. As a delegate to the General Assembly session % 
starting April 16, you discussed § 
3. Palestine 
4. Italy 


mone 


1. the veto power 
2. Kashmir 


My score___ias 


IV. ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 

On the line to the left.of each of the following phrases, ~ 
place a “D” if it is a general characteristic of democracy ~ 
in the United States; a “C” if it is a general characteristic © 
of the Communist way of life as practiced in U. S. S. R; 
“F” if it is characteristic of Fascism as it was prac 
ticed in Germany or Italy before World War II. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 
. tried to destroy the Jewish people 
. state owns the means of production 
farmers are organized in collectives 





Ue C8 be 


recognition that minorities are sometimes unfairly 
treated and efforts made to correct the situation 

. belief in the “master race” idea 

. freedom of speech guaranteed and practiced 

. Strong faith in the ideas of Lenin and Marx 

. hatred of “bourgeoisie” 

highest standard of living in the world 


LT TTT 


—_ 
SOMND 


My score__ooses j 


V. WORDS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


The following words are used frequently in the social 
sciences. On the line to the left of the italicized word, ~ 
place the number preceding the word or phrase which 
best explains it. Each counts 2. Total 10. 4 


. recognition—(1) informal greeting; (2) formal ¥ 
greeting; (3) official acceptance of one nation by™ 
another; (4) preparation for war. L 

. protectorate—(1) imperialism; (2) a high tariff 
wall; (3) country under control of a stronger na @ 
tion; (4) a fully sovereign nation. ; 

. partition—(1) division of a country into separate 7 
parts; (2) trusteeship; (3) mandate; (4) cutting | 
large apartments into smaller ones to relieve house | 
ing shortage. 

. totalitarian—(1) all-out production for war; (2)9 
national rather than state government; (3) the? 


| 


ao 






ie) 



















. freedom to organize and to strike ' a 






yyy 


y) 





whole is greater than some of the parts; (4) a state@ 








in which all power is in the hands of a few person& 









e. coalition—(1) shortage of fuel in Europe; (2) #7) 
25- or 50-year peace pact; (3) an alliance of twoy 

















or more political parties or nations; (4) collecti 











security. 





My score___ Score for this page 
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=e 
WHAT TO DO 1 8 -" 
Numbers 1-16 on the map mark the 9 9 15 
Rations which are joining in the Euro- 16 
pean Recovery Program (ERP). 3 10__ 
| Among the nations which are not taking 17 
part in ERP are the nations numbered 4 11 18 
17.20. On the line opposite each num- e 
ber, write the name of the country which ‘ 12 19 
“Ssmarked on the map by that same num- 6 2” 
ber. Score 1 point for each correct 13 ¥ 
answer. Total 20. 7 My score for this peg> 








Neighbors in the Tropics 


On the map below you will find 15 numbers. Below _line next to the question. Do the same for the 
the map there are 15 questions, each corresponding to questions. Note that in question 7 you have to spé 
a number on the map. Read the first question, then look —_ answer correctly to be counted right. Score 1 point 
for number 1 or the map, and write your answer on the Total score, 15. 


| 


| 


| 


; 
” 


react 


( 





\ 
1 
il 
wa” 
Ww, 


3 


U 


SO 





1. Sugar is the main crop of this nation. Name the growing republic has just ended. Name the repu 





nation. 





9. What neighboring Central American nation ¢ 
this British territory? 


+ ; 1. A 
Name the minera 10. Except for Alaska and Hawaii, this is the 
3. The Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team trained here. yy ¢. possession. What is its name? 


eee the ation. 11. Name this body of water. 


2. This nation is a leading producer of a vital mineral. 

















4. What man-made waterway cuts this nation in twot 12. The capital of this nation is Managua. Nam 





nation. 


5. An important Pan-American conference has just 13. The British flag flies over this island. Na ne 
been held in this nation’s capital. Name the capital. —_jsJand. q 











14. This peninsula is a part of what nat 





6. What nation is this? 





7. The name of this sea begins with C. You must spell 15. Fill in the missing word: This parallel of 


the name correctly to win the point. C is known as the Tropic of ii 


8. The worst civil war in the history of this coffee- | My score for this page ______ Total score 














